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THE PESSIMIST. 


BY 8. R. ELLIOTT. 








IS fingers slip on the keyboard, 


And a discord smites the ear, 


Where the poet of sound meant harmony, 


And purpose and chord are clear! 


His eye wanders over the canvas, 


As with summer warmth it glows, 


But his mood has darkened the daylight, 


And thrown purple over the rose. 


Sunshine is mocking laughter, 


The rain but Nature’s tears, 


And he sees in a constellation 


But a group of sorrowing spheres! 


Hath the golden torch of Hymen 


On plighted lovers shone? 


He remembers that one will die, 


The other live on alone. 


In a war for the nation’s honor, 


Her freedom and faith to maintain, 


He hears not the cheers of victory, 


He pauses to count the slain! 


In all life’s joyous tourney, 


He heeds not the trumpet sounds 


Which announce the glorious struggle, 


He bethinks him of naught but the wounds! 


Nor love for beauty he owns, 


Nor faith in heaven he shows, 


But ever the world’s sweetest poesy 


He translates into 


@ @ 


saddest prose! 
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The H Tlandbook. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST HANDBOOK 
for 1893 is the sixth an- 
nual issue of this little 
Manual and is now ready. 


THE HANDBOOK was 
used more generally in 
1892 than ever before, and 
is increasingly popular. 
Its prayer meeting topics 
for the midweek gather- 
ing of the church unite 








thousands all over the country in a common 
theme for prayer and meditation. The in- 
spiration which comes of this unity of pur- 
pose is more widely felt as the topics are 


each year more generally adopted. 


THE HANDBOOK furnishes a schedule of 
daily readings especially adapted for the 
devotional use of the family or individual; 
this year these readings center about the 
prayer meeting topics. The prayer meeting 
topics of the Y. P.S.C. E. are also included. 





THE HANDBOOK gives just the figures 
and facts which every Christian and every 
Congregationalist needs to have at hand 





for ready reference. 
THE HANDBOOK contains— 


Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Week of Prayer Topics, arranged by Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y. P. 8. C. E. Prayer Meeting Topics. 

Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

8.8.and Y. P.8.C. £. 

Our Seven Benevolent Societies. 





Statistics. 


Congregational Clubs. 

Congregational Colleges and Seminaries. 
Calendar for 1893. 

Creed and Confession of 1883. 

Dates in Modern Congregationalism, etc. 
Congregational Principles. 


THE HANDBOOK has an artistically de- 
signed front cover (facsimile above). The 
back cover is blank except an attractive bor- 
der. This blank space can be used for print- 
ing name of church and order of services. 
This can be done by your local printer, or 
by Thomas Todd, Congregational House, 
Boston, who will furnish the Handbooks at 
regular prices as below with an additional 
charge for printing of $1.00 for 100 copies 
and for each additional hundred 25 cents. 





THE HANDBOOK FOR 1893 has 60 pages. 


The price is 4 cents per copy, or (less than 





cost), 
I@ 100 Copies, $1.00. 
If to be sent by mail or express prepaid, 100 copies, $1.25; 


Th copies, $1.00; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, W cents; 10 
copies, 25 cents. 


W. L. GREENE & Co., 
Proprietors of the Congregationalist, 
Neo. 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 





Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (erght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 


ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


The Ecclesiastical Society, Vernon Center, Ct., 


Post 


office ad- 


desire to hire a Zone. or middle-aged pastor with family 


about April 1, 1 
‘Address H. H. 


Sacred Readings.—Miss E. G. Reey 


sacred readings for church or Y. P. 5. 


pulpit vacancies. 


sisting of Scripture, hymns, etc. 


Lee men a Boston. 


with moderate Salary and parsonage. 
Willes, Ecclesiastical Committee. 


hens will give 
. E, or to supply 
These readings bay ‘devotional, con- 
Address in care of 
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Ostermoor & Co., 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


116 Elizabeth St. 
York, N.Y. 












CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection den with our’ our wholesale 
busi we are t 





\ ufacturers’ 


tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
prices. We 
tas J solicit pare. 


JOHN H. “PRAY, SONS & 00,, 


Wholesale and ‘Retail CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, sSiS25i'ss., Boston. 





meq CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established, 1855. 
3 EasT 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass.; New York, N.Y.; 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ 
T 4 Ashburton PI., 


Chicago, Ll; and Los 


Angeles, 


_AGENCIES, 


‘.; _lobpaged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FI8 





THE MISSES ELY’S 


(Former cHooL Fo Bi See ee atyn. ) 


Riverside 


Drive. 85th and 





HORTHAND 


ituations precered all ls when competent. 
lend for circul: ular. W. CHAE 


ith Sts.. New York, 


Writing thoroughly taught 
by mail or personal “4 


FEE, Oswego,N.Y. 


pn Penmanship & Spanish thoroughly a. 





Why not preserve your papers? 
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Convenient 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST. 


Two sizes. 











§ Size A holding 13 numbers. 


) Size B holding 26 numbers. 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 75 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 





OF THE eT ae 
Catalogue ch seboeticcets S. Prices and terms 





Y & UOMPANY 
WEST TROY. 4%. Y,, 
For Chorches, 8c'scols, etc : Stoo Chima, 
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BELLS 


Steel Alloy ony pee! Gant Relle 
Catalogue. C. L & CO., suanteken ! Hilisbore, @ 





Blake Bell Foundry _ 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE « C0, 


Manufacture bells of every description, single 
of Copper and Tin. Address . ee 


BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 





co A.B.&ELSHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, oe, Aevum & CO 


puLPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward 
27 Sudbury %, 
Bend for Catalogue. BOB TOR 







€stablished 1780 











IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHION 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send 
samples and prices. 


C. W: BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 









Established 1827. 


CHURCH | 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mas. 


Correspondence Invited. 








POSITIVELY FREE. 
Our Beautifu ATALOGU 
Tinetrage Pe Col ag Sree Se 
giving full Particulars of all our famous 
ORCANS AND PIANOS. 
Sold for SASH, or on EASY TE 

f PAYMENT to + everybody. 


ORGANS ays 00. PIA 8 $175 00, 
Write AT ONCE. FOR CATALOGUE. 
'o-day- 


CORNISH & CO. 
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LISZT ORGAN. Style 804. 


This new and improved model is attract 
ing wide attention among church com 
mittees and organists. It ‘is decidedly 
superior to small pipe organs, and unque’ 
tionably the most perfect instrument of 
its class. Send for catalogue. 

100 Styles Organs and Pianos adapted # 
all uses, for Cash and easy Payments. 

Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano (0., 
New York. BOSTON. Chicage 
al 





N IDEAL STUB PEN -—Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, No. 442. 


A specially EASY WRITER, a COOD INK HOLDER ard a » DELIGHT t 


those who use a STUB PEN. ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


Price 


$1.00 per gross. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John St., New Y' 
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A Few Words 


The Phenomenal Success of Mr. Be- 
dell’s New Compilation, the Church 


Hymnary. 


Within the past ninety days the introductory 
orders for the CHURCH HYMNARY have 
amounted to nearly 10,000 copies, including 
the following: From the Piedmont Cong’! Ch.. 
Worcester, Mass., Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., 
pastor, 600 copies ; West Pres. Ch., N. Y., Rev. 
J. R. Paxton, D.D., pastor, 800; Church of 
the Good Shepherd, 66th St., N. Y., 300; Cong’l 
Ch., Navcatuck, Conn., 280; Ref. Ch., 48th 
st. & Sth Ave., N. Y., 375; 1st Pres. Ch., Troy, 
N. Y., 500; North Ave. Cong’1Ch., CAMBRIDGE, 
Mass., 400; Pres. Ch., JamMAtcA, N. Y., 340; 
Cong’] Ch., NEw MILForD, Conn., 290; Ref. 
Ch., West End Ave., N. Y¥., 425; 3d Pres. 
Ch., RocnEster, N. Y., 300; Belleville Ref. 
Ch , BELLEVILLE, N. J., 200; Cong’1Ch., NoRTH- 
FigLD, MINN., 350, etc. 

Within the past twelve months the orders 
have come from such representative and 
widely separated churches as the 2d Cong’l 
Ch., RockForD, ILu., 600 copies ; 4th Pres. Ch., 
AxBany, N. Y.,600; Cong’! Ch.,of WAKEFIELD, 
Mass., 380; 2d Ref. Ch., New Brunswick, N.J., 
300; Beckwith Pres. Ch., CLEVELAND, O., 200; 
Pres. Ch., SourHAMPTON, N, Y., 270; So. Cong’] 
Ch., SPRINGFIELD, Mass., 400; So. Ref. Ch., 
FiusHina, N. Y., 260; Pres. Ch., Sac Harsor, 
N. Y., 250; 4th Pres. Ch., N. Y. Crry, 700; 
Cong’! Ch., So. HapiEy, Mass., 300; Ref. Ch., 
Port Jervis, N. Y., 370; 2d Ref. Ch., PoucH- 
KEEPSIE, N. Y., 300; Cong’! Ch., TERRYVILLE, 
Conn., 200; 2d Ref. Ch., ScoenEcTApDy, N, Y., 
250; Cong’] Ch., St. ALBANS, VT., 300; Pres. 
Ch., Ryr, N. Y., 280; 2d Pres. Ch., ALBANY, 
N.Y., 325; So. Cong’l Ch., [pswicn, Mass., 200; 

_Cong’] Ch., GREENWICH, Conn., 400, etc. 





Returnable sampie copies cre sent free on ap- 
plication to pastors and music committees, and a 
thirty-two page pamphlet containing descriptive 
pages, introduction prices, etc., sent free to any 

ddress. . 


Charles E. Merrill & Co. 
52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 





Lead Me to the Rock. 


Rev. T. W. HOOPER, D. D. 


1éme, Price 60 Cents. 


Address orders to 


H. D. NOYVYES «& CO., 
18} Bromfield Street, 


WaAsHINGTON GLADDEN’S 


Being a Christian. 


Three editions of this ever popular work. 


Bosten, Mass. 





In paper ....... 25 cents. 
ee ee 65 cents. 
In white (specially suitable 

for a Gift) °.. -éaren Gol 75 cents. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
—____ 














“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 


PENINSULA is 
a FROST-FREE 
eenship of high, healthful land, dotted with clear 
lakes, free of marsh, filled with Northern people. 
ley cetoes, no liquor, no malaria ;where pinea: i? 
: sogpey and oranges grow best, and fresh vege 
ey 
‘ ! “The 
monthly, tells all about it. Sample Pree. Write, 


0. M. CRO: BY, Editr, Avon Park, Florida. 









‘About Byan Books 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


John Keble. 


A new volume of English Leaders of Relig- 
ion, written with discrimination and sym- 
pathy, by Rev. WATER Lock, Oxford. With 
a portrait, crown 8vo, $1.00. 


Fair Shadow Land. 


A new volume of Poems by EpitH M. 
Tuomas, who is generally recognized as one 
of the most thoughtful and lyrical of living 
American poets. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


At the North of Bearcamp 
Water. 


Chronicles of a Strollerin New England from 
July toDecember. A charming book of nice 
observation in the region about Mt. Cho- 
corua, by Frank Bouwss, author of ‘ Land 
of the Lingering Snow.” $1.25. 


Books and their Use, 


An essay giving the results of large scholar- 
- and experience, to which is added a List 
of Books for Students of the New Testament. 
By J. Henry Tuayer, Professor of New 
Testament Criticism and Interpretation in 
the Divinity School of Harvard University. 
75 cents. 


«*s Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


A’ BOOK FOR THE TIMES, 








Your Heritage, 


NEW ENGLAND THREATENED ; 


a 
President CALVIN E. AMARON, M. A. 
OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT COLLEGE. 

The author has gathered a great many facts, generally 
unknown to the public, but with which every American 
citizen should become acquainted. The book is full of 
practical hints on the methods to be employed to evan- 
ae and Americanize this large and ever increasing 

rench pamaien pareneee. No more useful and sug- 

estive book could find its way into the Sunday School 
ibraries of New England. 


el 


In Cloth, $1.00. Paper Cover, 40 cents. 


Published by the Students’ Missionary Society of 
the French Protestant College, Springfield, Mass, 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN OOK USED BY MESSRS. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 





AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. Per 

Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Marts te  S ose 
No. 5 or No. G, either, «= +--+ +++ = 380 
o. 6, ¥. P.S. C. E. Edition, ------ 35 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday Schools,- - 385 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO, THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, 





Cincinnati and New York. 


A 


New York and Chicago. 


ER* 
S USIC 


Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 
ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song riters bave contributed, 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid. Other good services at 
the same ce are: * The Risen Messiah,” He 
Lives!" * Death's Conqueror,” ** The King of Love,” 
“Savior Victorious,” “ Easter Morning,” “ The 
Risen Christ,” etc., etc. 


CANTATAS. 


Under the Paims, by Geo. F. Root. 
of standard merit for the Sunday-School. 








A work 


Price, 

30 cents, post-paid, 
Flower Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A heousiful 
*rice, 


little work, appropriate for the season. 
20 cents, post-paid. 
Masical V for March will contain a 
ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
rice, 10 cents a copy. 
Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 









A Sermon by 
Phillips Brooks. 


THE GOOD WINE AT 
THE FEASTS END. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


Bishop Phillips Brooks’ Sermons. 





Each volume 50 cents, in paper; cloth, $1.75. 


SER MONS—First Series. 
SE RMONS-—Second Series. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 
CHURCH ES—Third Series. 
TWENTY SERMONS—Fourth Series, 
LIGHT OF THE WORLD-—Fifth Series. 
“Dr. Brooks is wonderfully suggestive in opening 


men’s thoughts in directions which give to life fresh 
meanings.”—J. F. Times. 


Things New and Old. 


SERMONS 


By ROBERT COLLYER. 


Minister of the Church of the Messiah, New York. 
14 Sermons with Portrait. $1.00. 


Hiram Golf’s Religion, 
Or, The “* Shoemaker by the Grace of God,” 


16mo, 134 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 


“This little book contains, in quaint and simple 
sketches, the essence of practical Christianity. Hiram 
Golf is a man who exemplifies the precept, ‘ Whether ye 
eat or drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God,’ His talks with the young minister are the best 
sort of lay sermons, and his life is at once a model and 
an inspiration. The book cannot fail to be of service to 
ministers and laymen alike.”—J. }. Observer. 


12mo. 








Sent by watt, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
Publishers, 
3I West 23d St., New York. 





Good Music—interesting service. 


Easter * Music. 


+ : New No. X XVI. 
Pilgrim Hope of the - =< = 


Children’s - = = Resurrection, 


. ALSO 
Services, XXII. Risen Christ. 


- XVIII. Story of Easter. 





TUFTS & HAZARD. | XIV. Easter Voices. 
—- xX. Easter Lilies. 

Price 4c.; 100 copies, #4.) Y. Easter Day. 
Samples, 2c. Il. Glorious Hope. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST 
Anthem Books 


for Quartette and Chorus Choirs, 


BRIGHT ANTHEMS. W. H. Ogden. 
Contains 52 Anthems. . 
$1.00 each. $9.00 per dozen. 
SHORT ANTHEMS. Harrison Millard, 
Contains 14 Anthems. 55 — 
60 cents each. $6.00 per dozen. 
MILLARD’S SELECTIONS. H. Millard. 
Vol. 3. 44 Anthems, $2.00each, $18.00 per doa, 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Send card for sample sheets, 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., New Yorks — 
AGENTS WANTED ‘forthe authentic life 
of BLAINE. 
Achanceof alifetime. Freight paid: Credit given. Best 
book. Bestterms. Outfit free. Send at once l0c. for post- 
ageandpacking. R. H. Woodward & Co., more, 
Ma gas oe hea tere ating 
tic edition, no matter wha’ H 
most extraordinary ever made in history of bookselling. 
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We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top’ and “ pear! glass” do 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh. 


F EELS Good smells good 

and is good—Leather 
with Vacuum Leather Oil in 
it—25c, and your money back 
if you want it. 

Patent lambskin - with - wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. N° 


Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 








THE FINEST - - 
_ - STATIONERY 


Is so essential to polite correspondence that it is 
to purchase 


that which is recognized as 
the correct thing. The 
Whiting Paper Co. of 
Holyoke are the largest 
manufacturers of fine 
writing papers in the 
world, their * Standard 
Linen ” being a decided 
favorite in the best so- 
ciety. You cannot fail 
to be suited by some one 
of the immense variety 
of their papers, samples 
of which can be seen at 
your dealer, or, if he will net get them for you, 
write to 


Whiting Paper Company, 
148 to 152 Duane St., New York. 


well 





The Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with any 


pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 


for circularsandsainples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change. rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator. electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Winter Sports. Massage, Electri 
city, all baths and all remedial agents. New Turkish 
and Russian baths. Send for illustrated circular. 


SAVE $43 =: CALIFORNIA 


JUDSON’S personally conducted California Excur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through from 
Boston to Chicago, San Francisco and Los Angeles, via 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the scenic line of the 
world. ve Boston every Tuesday. Each excursion 
in charge of an efficient and gentlemanly excursion 
Fame For rates, berths, etc. call on or address 
J. ©. SUDSON & OO., 27 Washington St., Boston. 











ey ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA 
1400 Feet Above Sea ve 


For Treatment of General Diseases, especially those of Throat, Lungs and Nervous System, 
or) 


including the use of Narcotics. Repo 


able results known in treatment of consumption; illustrated album on application, 

Stay of two weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatment, 
aopress STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 

Chautauqua Co. Nat’) Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. 


REFERENCES: } Queen city Bank, Buffalo. N. Y. 








<<. 














edical Commission showing most remark. 






Lock Box 126, 
Lakewood-on-Chautauaua, New York, 








an | 
Half Dollars) 


are not worth a dollar— Columbia bicy- 
cles are worth their price—no more— 
we don’t build bicycles for fun — we give |p 
you your money’s worth — beware of the 
man who says he gives more — our beau- 
























fat Columbia agencies — by mail for two 
two cent stamps — Pope Mfg. Co., Bos- 
} ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


uf 4 





ey 








OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 





The “SOUTH SHORE.” 


For Christian People and their Frieuas 
AN IDEAL Guring the WORLD'S FAIR. _ 
“6 HOME?’’ _ Located on the Shore of Lake Michi- 
position Grounds, 


gan, within 7 BLOCKS of the Fx- 
lectric, Steam and Water Traus- 
portation to the Grounds and the City. 

RATES LOW, appointments complete and ser- 

4" European plan accommoda- 
tions can be reserved NOW. e secret of its great 
pepmerty is HONEST ADVERTISING avu 

air dealing. 

If you want to know why it’s the BEST PLACE 
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due deliberation, has refused to ac- 

cept the recommendation of the gov- 
ernor to abolish Fast Day as a legal holiday. 
We do not notice any new arguments in the 
discussion as reported for or against the 
custom. The chief reason urged in its favor 
was that it has a historic significance and is, 
therefore, a suitable time for the spring 
holiday, which, it is generally conceded, is 
needed. The final vote in the House stood 
111 to 86. We believe that to the large 
majority of Christians in this State the day 
has ceased to have any practical religious 
significance, that the small minority who do 
observe it by attending public worship do 
not regard it as atime for ‘‘ public fasting 
and humiliation,’ and that to the people 
generally it is simply a holiday. Our ob- 
jection to it is that it has become a carica- 
ture of a historic fact and that the formal 
sanction by the State government of such a 
caricature dishonors religion. The opinion 
of the churches on the matter is fairly rep- 
resented in the Boston Journal of last Sat- 
urday, which prints communications from 
forty ministers in this city of various de- 
nominations, thirty of them advocating the 
abolition of Fast Day and ten arguing for 
its retention. The discussion which has 
taken place will serve to call attention to 
the inconsistency and will, we think, result 
before long in the change which the peti- 
tioners desired. 


Te Massachusetts Legislature, after 


The receipts of the American Board for 
January were $93,538.54, of which $35,036.70 
were from legacies. The gain in donations 
over January, 1892, was $8,752.08 and in 
legacies $24,867.72. The receipts for the 
last five months were: donations $215,899.77, 
legacies $68,329.71, being a gain in dona- 
tions of $22,641.24 and a loss in legacies of 
$9,391.53. The net gain for the five months 
was $13,249.71. It is worthy of note, as 
showing the increasing efficiency of the 
Woman's Board, that the net gain of its 
contributions to the treasury of the board 
for the five months was $21,980.02 Had it 
not been for the increase of gifts to this 
organization the net loss to the board would 
have been $8,730.21. Taking out from last 
year’s summary of contributions from Boston 
churches, as given in the Missionary Herald 
for January, the Old South, Central, Park 
Street and Mount Vernon, the remaining 
twenty-three churches gave directly to the 
treasury of the board $6,098.47 and through 
the Woman’s Board $6,334.51. In thirteen of 
the twenty-three churches the gifts to the 
latter organization exceeded those to the 
board. If such a result had been antici- 
pated twenty-five years ago the objections 
then urged against the formation of the 


Woman’s Board would hardly have found a 
hearing, 





> Worcester was the scene of a notable de- 
ate last week. One of the leading, if not 
the leading, builder of New England dis- 


cussed trades unionism with a champion se- 
lected to represent the local labor union. 
Six hundred people listened to the debate, 
half of whom received their invitations from 
the labor union and half from the Board of 
Trade which furnished the hall in which 
the debate was held. Each side had five 
judges, who carefully weighed the argu- 
ments presented and rendered a decision 
upon the merits of the debate. Each de- 
bater said plain words about what: he be- 
lieved to be the wrongs done by selfish 
organized capital and selfish organized la- 
bor. If this public discussion proves to be 
the precursor of others the welfare of so- 
ciety will be promoted. The arguments 
which prevail in the counting-room and the 
labor union hall need to be brought side by 
side on the forum, where their relative merits 
can be judged by the ethics of the New 
Testament. 


tev. Dr. Teunis 8S. Hamlin’s article this 
week on Some Christian Men in Public 
Life ought to correct popular misappre- 
hensions on this subject. It is so com- 
mon for political newspapers to disparage 
the motives and services of leaders of the 
party they oppose that many men who in 
office serve their country as nobly and 
with as great self-sacrifice and true devo- 
tion to God as have our heroes in war are all 
their lives misjudged. There are honored 
names on the historic roll of Congress who 
have literally laid down their lives for their 
country, dying from overwork, wrestling 
with the difficult problems of government. 
There are others who are giving their whole 
lives for the public welfare as conscien- 
tiously as any minister of the gospel. Sen- 
ator Dawes of Massachusetts, who retires 
from office next month after thirty years in 
Congress, is an example. A man who has 
served our State as ably as he has done 
might reasonably have been expected to 
have laid up a competence by his profession. 
Yet he will leave Washington a poor man, 
having received as his annual salary but a 
fraction of what he might have had if he 
had continued his law practice. The debt 
of gratitude we owe to public servants for 
preserving the country in peace and pros- 
perity is not less than to those who have led 
our armies to victory in time of war. 





The objections to the International Sun- 
day School Lessons in this country are 
thrown into the shade by those insisted on 
by the Press Censorship in Turkey. The 
British ambassador to that empire, Sir 
Clare Ferd, has lately called the attention 
of the Porte to some of the suppressions of 
the Bible texts which the censor requires, 
Luke 4: 14-21 was ruled out because it 
speaks of the liberty of the gospel and such 
liberty may be offensive to the government. 
The phrase, ‘Thy kingdom come,” is ob- 
jected to because the present Turkish Em- 
pire is good enough. The word “ Chris- 
tian’? must be inserted before sinners in 


the sentence, ‘“ Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners,’’ because Mohammed- 
ans do not look to Christ for salvation. 
The phrase, ‘according to the law of the 
Jews,’’ must be omitted because the Jews 
are not allowed to have separate laws in 
Turkey. The lesson on the return of the 
Jews from captivity must be omitted be- 
cause it may suggest treason. This petty 
tyranny is contrary to the liberty of religious 
teaching guaranteed in Turkey by treaties, 
and it helps us to appreciate the value of 
real freedom in a country where the people 
rule themselves with intelligence. To the 
same ignorant prejudice must be charged 
the burning, reported last week, of the 
American Girls’ College at Marsovan be- 
cause political placards had been posted on 
the walls, though this had been done with- 
out the consent of the president, Dr. Her- 
rick. 


ed 


FREE PEWS—FROM THE OTHER POINT 
OF VIEW. 

We are glad to print this week two com- 
munications relating to the free pew ques- 
tion from pastors whose practical experience 
and careful study of the subject render them 
competent to speak. The fact that their 
views do not coincide exactly with our own 
makes us no less willing to publish them, 
since what is wanted in a question involving 
so much is light from any and every quarter. 
We welcome especially Mr. Nesbit’s contri- 
bution to this discussion and the testimony 
which he adduces from nearly a hundred 
churches, for the final test of any system or 
method must be, does it work? 

At the same time the matter is not to be 
settled by statistics solely. The truth which 
they set forth may not be the whole truth. 
We are not at all surprised, for instance, 
that Mr. Nesbit finds from his canvass that 
the pew rent churches give more to benevo- 
lent causes than do the free churches, As 
yet comparatively few of our wealthy 
churches have made their pews free. We 
presume that the aggregate wealth of the 
attendants on any one of half a dozen pew 
churches which we could name in Boston 
or its suburbs would exceed the aggregate 
wealth of attendants on almost any dozen 
free churches. So the test of what each set 
gives, respectively, in benevolence is hardly 
conclusive respecting the merits or demerits 
of either system. 

When it comes to the number of conver- 
sions and the attendance upon Sunday serv- 
ices the facts discovered are to be duly 
weighed. And yet the difference in conver- 
sions is so small as to furnish but slight 
basis for argument. Moreover, we have 
always contended that the free system, apart 
from the things which it is supposed to fos- 
ter—hospitality, cordiality and fraternity— 
would not of itself draw in non-church- 
goers. Nor do dull sermons and a proces- 
sion of candidates Sunday after Sunday 
create the best environment for it. There 
are a@ multitude of considerations peculiar 
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to the local field which affect powerfully 
the size of any congregation. 

As to fhe number of churches which have 
tried the free system and abandoned it, we 
should like to know whether the system 
failed because of its own inherent weakness 
or because it had to contend against difficul- 
ties in no way germane to it. Over against 
these dissatisfied churches might be put the 
array of favorable testimony published in 
our issue of Dec. 29, which might easily 
be made more effective by adding what 
has come to us since that date from many 
churches. We hazard the statement that 
the finances of the average free church stand 
as well at the end of the fiscal year as those 
of the average pewchurch. There are scores 
of churches where the rental system pre- 
vails in which a deficit has to be made up 
by special contributions. 

The question is occasionally asked if it is 
not better, even where the free system is 
adopted, to assign pews so that families can 
sit together. This is done in some cases 
with fairly satisfactory results, and while 
it is by no means the ideal plan it is one 
step in advance. It requires, however, great 
tact on the part of the committee which as- 
signs the pews, unless a nominal tax of say 
a dollar a sitting is charged, and people are 
allowed to choose any seats that happen to 
be vacant. We think, however, that the 
likelihood of families being separated under 
the absolutely free system is greatly exag- 
gerated. Another query just at hand re- 
lates to the difficulty of discovering and 
welcoming strangers when they are scat- 
tered all over the house. It is argued that 
the old plan of seating them in special pews 
afforded a better opportunity to distinguish 
them. This is not a sufficient reason for 

‘abandoning the system when, as our corre- 
spondent admits, it works admirably in 
other respects. An alert committee on 
hospitality, consisting of from ten to fifteen 
men and women, each of whom looks out 
for the occupants of five or six pews, can 
do much to make strangers feel at howe. 

We have been gratified at the cordial 

‘indorsement which sentiments in favor of 
free pews are awaking in different parts of 
the country. It behooves our denomination 
to move as fast as its sister denominations 
in this direction. While we do not expect 
or counsel a universal adoption of the sys- 
tem at once, we shall continue to hold this 
ideal before the churches. 





WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 

The Roman Catholic Church in America 
is passing through changes which almost 
amount to arevolution. Nearly every week 
events occur which appear to traverse the 
traditional policy of the church and place it 
in a new attitude toward American institu- 
tions. What do these changes signify? 

The ruling element in the Catholic Church 
has persistently antagonized our nation. It 
has sought to use its religious organization 
as a political power, apparently believing 
that only by such means could it keep the 
church intact among a free people. In two 
ways especially it has sought to do this 
—by educating the children of Catholic fam- 
‘ilies apart from the others and by keeping 
people of other nationalities from being 
merged into ours. It has spent a. vast 
amount of money to do these two things, 
building and maintaining parochial schools 





for three-quarters of a million children and 
issuing edicts commanding priests to open 
such schools and threatening parents who 
refused to place their children in them, 
importing priests from other countries and 
holding services in foreign languages wher- 
ever churches could be supported by these 
means. It has clamored for public funds to 
support these schools. It has directed the 
votes of those who worshiped in these for- 
eign churches. 

This is the traditional policy of the Cath- 
olic Church. Wherever possible it controls 
governments. Where this is not possible 
it exerts organized opposition to govern- 
ment. Yet in this country intelligence and 
patriotism have been factors against it con- 
stantly growing more powerful. A celibate 
priesthood absolutely controlled by a for- 
eign court must depend entirely on re- 
ligious ties with the people to carry out its 
plans. These are not strong enough to pull 
against the ties of family and community 
and nation. The national life without was 
more than it could successfully cope with, 
but it has surrendered to that life within 
its own ranks. Such leaders as Archbishop 
Ireland, Bishop Keane and Rev. John Con- 
way, representing the distinctively Amer- 
ican element in the church, appear to have 
won the ascendency at Rome so far as Cath- 
olic affairs in this country are concerned. 
That they have strong support from with- 
out the church is evidenced by the enthusi- 
astic reception given to Bishop Keane on 
the occasion of his lecture at Cambridge 
last Friday evening, at which occasion Presi- 
pent Eliot presided. 

Therefore on both these lines the Catho- 
lic Church has given notice of its purpose 
practically to withdraw its forces. Through 
its apostolic delegate, Mgr. Satolli, it has for- 
bidden its priests to continue their threats 
against parents who refuse to send their 
children to parochial schools—threats which 
though authorized have no doubt been un- 
duly pressed by over-zealous ecclesiastics, 
The liberal party, at last dominant, which 
has for years been growing emphatic in its 
opposition to what was supposed to be the 
policy of the church, now becomes out- 
spoken, AA fair illustration of its position is 
given by a Catholic newspaper, the New 
York Tablet, which says: 


The pretense of the enemies of our public 


schools that the schoolroom is a point of at- . 


tack against the faith of Catholic children is 
preposterous, and is calculated to excite the 
indignation and resentment of non-Catholics 
who know it to be untrue. Neither is it true, 
as pretended, that there is any attempt made 
in the public schools to lead the young into 
indifference with regard to all religion, which 
is sure to end in infidelity. . . . The separate 
education of the youth of the country tends to 
destroy the principle of homogeneity in our 

pulation, creates suspicion and distrust in 
its ranks which is often perpetuated after the 
youth attains to manhood, to the injury of the 
individual and the community. 


The instance of Bishop Wigger of New 
Jersey, who was recently summoned before 
the apostolic delegate and commanded to 
resume services in the English language in 
a church which he had closed and to con- 
tinue services in the same language in a 
neighboring church where heretofore Ger- 
man had been used, is a decisive declaration 
against the continuance of attempts to per- 
petuate foreign nationalities in the Catholic 
Church. We may therefore understand that 
in this country it is to be the policy of this 
church henceforth to uphold the principles 


of free government and to promote patri- 
otism among its adherents. A large pro. 
portion of its lay members, we believe, ar 
as loyal citizens as live in this land and they 
will rejoice in this new liberty to express 
their sentiments and to defend the instity. 
tions of the country of their birth or adop- 
tion. This is a step toward greater national 
unity and strength which is to be welcomed 
as a great gain. 

But that this is a change of policy at 
Rome and not of principle, as is affirmed by 
President Amaron on another page, we do 
not question any more than we question the 
sincerity of the American leaders of the 
liberal party to whom we have alluded, 
It must not be forgotten that this advance, 
so far as the Catholic Church is concerned, 
is only by the permission and command 
of a foreign power which claims supreme 
jurisdiction over all its subjects in the 
United States. It is a satisfaction to learn 
that the new general of the Jesuit order 
has forbidden its members in this country 
to discuss further the school question, 
But God forbid that the peace of our re- 
public should ever rest with the authority 
of ecclesiastics who do not speak our lan 
guage nor breathe our air nor sympathize 
with our freedom. 


WHEN TIME IS WORTH MOST. 

In the same month in which he died 
Bishop Brooks made two remarkable state- 
ments concerning the value of time. The 
first was a private remark concerning hin- 
self. ‘‘ want to live,” he said; and he gave 
as the reason for his wish his conviction 
that the next twenty years would offer 
greater opportunities for Christian service 
than any other like period has done inall 
history. No thoughtful person faces the 
future without a great thrill of expectation 
and hope. Twenty years ago the idea that 
Boston and Cambridge would ever talk with 
each other would have seemed to most peo 
ple preposterous. But today Boston talks 
with Chicago, and it is more than possible 
that within a few years a man may utter 
words which will literally vibrate round the 
world. Barriers between nations of space 
and time and language and history and ig 
norance and prejudice are melting away. 
Central Africa is nearer to Boston and New 
York than Dakota was fifty years ago. 

All the nations are not only approaching 
one another with friendly interest across the 
boundaries of space and time, but those 
which have been intellectually asleep are 
waking up. They are coming to believe in 
possibilities of larger and nobler life than 
were dreamed of a generation ago. The 
restless self-assertion of multitudes who 
once submitted uncomplainingly to the ex 
actions of those who assumed the right 
rule them is but one of many signs of the 
breaking down of class distinctions, and of 
the rousing up of the common people 
realize their manhood. Never before Ww 
the world so ready as now to hear the go* 
pel of deliverance from sin and from bond- 
age to traditions, to unjust laws and to false 
standards of living. Never did mankind 
wait so eagerly for preachers of great faith, 
enthusiasm and conviction. Never was the 
world open as now for the Redeemer of the 
whole human race to enter in and renew 
and possess the hearts of men of all nations 
and of all conditions. The next twenty 
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years offer opportunities which the imagi- 
nation cannot measure to those who know 
God revealed in Jesus Christ and who from 
knowledge of men believe they can be trans- 
formed into His likeness. What a splendid 
thing it is to live now, realizing and fulfill- 
ing the divine purposes of life! 

The other remark of Bishop Brooks con- 
cerning the value of time he made at the 
dinner of the Williams alumni less than two 
weeks before he died. ‘‘ The creative period 
of a man’s life,’’ he said, ‘‘is before the age 
of thirty-five if not of thirty.”” He believed 
that time was worth more to youth than to 
age. However this view may be accepted 
it is seldom realized. The young are prodi- 
gal of time if only it brings enjoyment. The 
middle-aged and the old are apt to be pain- 
fully conscious of its loss and to strive to 
make the most of it. But the time for origi- 
nating and planning great service for men 
is before middle age, and the after life is 
largely useful in proportion as the earlier 
period was rich in faith and busy and prac- 
tical in providing for future achievement. 

The days of school and college are not 
merely preparatory to usefulness. They are 
the time when real service in spirit and in 
deed tells most. The young men and women 
who are careless and cynical then are throw- 
ing away life’s best opportunities. The 
sphere of work is smaller then but the ear- 
nestness and enthusiasm for that period 
will set the standard for the whole life. 
The outlook must be as broad, the interest 
in plans for saving men as great and the 
consecration as deep as in after years. The 
twenty years now before us are freighted 
with untold opportunities and they are to 
be looked at not in their distant fruits but 
as step by step they pass by us, each step a 
day. The wealth of these years is in the 
hands of the youth who are now on the 
threshold of independent life. To enter on 
them with enthusiasm for Christ’s work, 
with faith in the possibilities of all men to 
fulfill His mission and with consecrated 
purpose to use all these years for Him and 
in His companionship is to realize the rich- 
est inheritance that ever fell to the lot of 
man. 





(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 
BEING COMPARED WITH DOING GOOD. 


Speaking strictly the two are almost one. 
He who is good does good. He who does 
good exhibits thus the natural fruit of more 
or less goodness within him. It is not 
conceivable that one should be good without 
doing good. It is almost as hard to see 
how really good deeds can be due to any- 
thing else than inward goodness. 

Yet there is a kind of distinction between 
being and doing good which, although philo- 
sophically unsound, often amounts to enough 
practically to confuse some people. There 
are persons who think it sufficient to be 
good, as they understand it, and take little 
Interest in doing good. They accept, or 
think that they accept, the doctrinal truths 
of the gospel. They are regular in respect 
to its outward forms and observances. They 
avoid those kinds of evil which are open to 
general reprobation. They are respectable 
and well-behaved people. But they take 
little interest in doing good. They rarely 
8° out of their way to help any one. They 
are slow to make sacrifices. They give 
little or no money in charity or for missions. 


Their idea of religion is chiefly that of self- 
preservation. 

There are others, also, who emphasize 
doing good and underestimate character. 
Sometimes they possess many noble quali- 
ties and are generous, helpful and even self- 
forgetful, especially in emergencies. Occa- 
sionally they are eminent for benevolence 
and good works, while they also seem to 
take pride in being indifferent, or actually 
hostile, to distinctively religious truth. 
Some of them do much to undermine the 
faith of inexperienced, immature Christians. 
They certainly do more or less actual good, 
and deserve the credit of it, but they are 
not, and say that they do not wish to be, 
good as Christ has bidden all men to be. 

We are not concerned to make compari- 
sons. We safely may leave it to the all- 
knowing One to decide which of the two 
classes is the superior of the other. This 
in any case is certain, that neither being 
nor doing good, in the senses described, is 
enough. The true Christian must both be 
good and do good. There are many among 
us who are just starting in the Christian 
life. It is especially important that such 
should make no mistake upon this subject. 


oe 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Hawaiian commissioners have pre- 
sented their credentials to President Harri- 
son and negotiations between them and the 
department of State are now going forward. 
The situation in Honolulu, as we write, we 
cannot even approximately describe, owing 
to the lack of cable communication. The- 
ories based upon news ten days old are not 
very tenable. We know that on the first of 
the month our minister, John L. Stevens, at 
the request of the provisional government, 
assumed protection of the islands ‘‘ for the 
protection of the life and property and occu- 
pation of public buildings and Hawaiian 
soil, so far as may be necessary for the pur- 
poses specified, but not interfering with the 
administration of public affairs by the pro- 
visional government,’’ the action being sub- 
ject to confirmation or disapproval at Wash- 
ington. Minister Stevens, in thus establish- 
ing a provisional protectorate, acted with- 
out orders from Washington, but that he 
did unwisely is not believed either by those 
who have the best insight into Hawaiian life 
and thought or by those who know the pur- 
poses of the administration. The most dis- 
quieting information that has come to this 
country is a suspicion, based upon certain 
letters which have been made public, that 
there is lack of harmony in the provisional 
government and that some of those who 
were most prominent in the revolution now 
wish that less radical measures had been 
taken. The ex-queen, through her repre- 
sentative, has yet to be heard at Washing- 
ton and not until then ought there to be any 
presidential message or recommendations, 
nor is it likely that there will be. 


The recent ratification by the Senate of 
treaties with France and Russia, whereby 
the exchange of persons charged with crime 
will be facilitated, has suggested the theory 
that in return for the extension of favors by 
us France and Russia will give their support 
to any schemes of annexation which we may 
cherish, whether Hawaii, Canada or Cuba 
be the coveted plum. The theory has little 
or no basis in fact—so report the best sources 


of information in Washington. The debate 
in the Senate on the bill compelling rail- 
road companies to provide car couplings 
that will diminish the hitherto serious an- 
nual loss of employés lives has shown which 
of the senators are governed by considera- 
tions of humanity and which by regard for 
the dividends of railway directors. The 
victory in the Senate is an omen, we hope, 
of asimilar resultin the House. The action 
of Congress on the repeal of the Sherman 
law is disheartening. To apportion the 
blame justly would compel the naming of 
men of both parties who ought to be above 
playing for party advantage or venting per- 
sonal spite. The state of our national 
finances today is far from reassuring, and 
the voluntary action of the New York banks 
in temporarily strengthening the gold re- 
serve of the Treasury, the serious discussion 
of the necessity of issuing a new series of 
bonds, and the undiminished drain of gold 
to Europe are facts which prove this. The 
disregard of the views of Mr. Cleveland, 
shown by the vote of the Democratic major- 
ity in the House, can scarcely impel him to 
call an extra session of Congress, yet the 
demand for relief may become so imperative 
that he will be compelled to do it, and if he 
does the addition to the Populist ranks in 
the next Congress, the division of opinion in 
the Democratic fold and the partisanship of 
some of the Republican leaders do not sug- 
gest the likelihood of any bettering of the 
situation. 


The people of Paris, Tex., scoff at the 
efforts of Governor Hogg to punish them 
for their barbaric treatment of the negro 
Smith. Their practical comment upon his 
message to the Legislature recommending 
laws making counties liable for large sums 
to relatives of the victims of lynch law is 
the hanging of Smith’s stepson and then 
riddling him with bullets. The offense for 
which his life was taken was unwillingness 
to reveal Smith’s whereabouts when the 
hunt for him was on. Governor Hogg has 
dared to say that mob execution is mob 
murder. He has pointed out the defects of 
the State law which hinder him from pro- 
ceeding against the people of Paris and 
similar defiers of law and order. The re- 
sponsibility now rests with the Legislature 
and it is hoped that the legislators will real- 
ize their duty not only to every citizen of 
Texas but to the nation, European jour- 
nals, with characteristic ignorance and 
venom, are citing the treatment of Smith 
as a typical daily occurrence in America. 
The torturing of Smith in Texas has sug- 
gested the query in Massachusetts whether 
our legal methods of taking murderers’ lives 
are altogether civilized and Christian? The 
recent hanging of Holmes at Springfield 
was brutal in many of its features. If the 
life for a life code of ethics is to prevail, 
ought not the life to be extinguished with 
the minimum of pain and the maximum of 
celerity? 


Now and then Governor Flower of New 
York State shows—as he did at the time 
of the advent of cholera in New York Har- 
bor—that he can act boldly and in defiance 
of ‘‘the machine ’ ‘bhe Democratic offi- 
cials of Brooklyn, in their contempt for mu- 
nicipal statutes and confidence in the igno- 
rance or supineness of the citizens, first 
illegally appropriated an excessive amount 
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of money for use in celebrating the discov- 
ery of America by Columbus and then 
winked at the squandering of and pilfering 
from the sum appropriated. The Grand 


Jury finding indictments against them for: 


this, it was ap easy matter to induce the 
Democratic majority at Albany to pass a 
bill which was framed to shield the Brook- 
lyn lawbreakers. Governor Flower re- 
fuses to be party to this scheme. Ina 
trenchant message he has vetoed the bill. 
Discussion of the vetoin Brooklyn has given 
Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith an opportunity to 
say publicly that carelessness and lack of 
civic pride have brought Brooklyn to its 
present revelations of ‘‘ municipal villiany ”’ ; 
that ‘“‘there is no use talking about Re- 
publicanism or Democracy in this matter. 
In municipal affairs one party is as bad as 
another—the bad elements of both parties 
are united and are become practically iden- 
tical by means of their deals. It does not 
matter who comes out on top, the scoun- 
drels are insured either way’’; that ‘‘ the 
very first thing we must enforce on the 
people is that the administration of the af- 
fairs of Brooklyn is not politics but busi- 
ness—as much business as the conduct of 
the affairs of a great life insurance com- 
pany ’’; and that good citizens must realize 
that organizations for business administra- 
tion of municipalities must be permanent, 
for 

It is just like a man putting an unmannerly 
dog out of a warm house into a cold, wintry 
night. The man forgets the dog the moment 
the door closes on him—not so the dog; he 
has his nose against the crack of the door and 
the moment it is opened in he shoots. And so 
it is with all these dogs and scoundrels who 
maladminister our Government. 

This is strong language, but Dr. Meredith 
intimates that he intends to repeat it and 
enter heartily into the reform movement. 
The acting governor of Illinois has ordered 
the prosecution of all the State treasurers 
and auditors of public accounts who have 
held office since 1870. They are charged 
with pocketing interest on the public funds 
and appropriating insurance fees and other 
perquisites which should have been turned 
into the State treasury. 


The debate in the House of Commons on 
the Queen’s speech has been notable for its 
length, for the acrimony of the tilts between 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour, for the num- 
ber of the amendments proposed and the 
size of the majorities by which they have 
been defeated, Unionists to a marked degree 
joining with the Liberals in the five divis- 
ions of the House and rejecting the Radical 
propositions of Keir Hardie and Jesse Col- 
lings and refusing to countenance their prop- 
ositions affecting the interests of artisans 
and agriculturists. Especially notable was 
the speech and attitude of Mr. Asquith, the 
House secretary, in reference to John Red- 
mond’s amendment ordering an opening of 
the prison doors which now close on men 
who used dynamite and force in the attempt 
to secure justice for Ireland. Mr. Asquith, 
who though youthful has great ability, 
made it clear that the Irish need not expect 
from the Liberal ministry both amnesty 
for dynamiters and homerule. It required 
courage for this unequivocal declaration but 
it really was the politic, as well as the right- 
eous, course. The Liberal constituency, 


largely Nonconformist, has not, in its devo- 


tion to Mr. Gladstone, gone so far as to in- 
dorse a policy of assassination. 


Feb. 13 was an eventful day in the history 
of Ireland, Great Britain and the race. Then 
the veteran statesman, Mr. Gladstone, Brit- 
ain’s prime minister and the Liberal party’s 
leader, arose in the House of Commons for 
the second time to present a bill by which 
the home rule and peace of Ireland, he be- 
lieves, may be secured and at the same time 
the autonomy of Britain preserved. Space 
is wanting in which to describe the dramatic 
incidents of the journey of the premier from 
Downing Street to the Parliament buildings, 
his enthusiastic welcome by the majority of 
the House of Commons, his wonderful elo- 
quence and the superior quality of his audi- 
ence. The new measure, in the main, con- 
forms to the outlines of the bill of 1886, but 
varies in several important details. Thesu- 
premacy of the imperial parliament is as- 
serted in the preamble, hence is fundamental 
and perpetual, and the rights of the impe- 
rial parliament are retained in the granting 
of treaties, external trade, public defense, 
questions of peace or war, coinage and all 
matters relating to the crown. Ireland is to 
have a legislative assembly and an elective, 
legislative and administrative council, which 
shall enact all laws exclusively appertaining 
to Ireland and execute the same. The im- 
perial authority is to be represented at Dub- 
lin by a viceroy appointed by the crown, to 
hold office for six years. Religious liberty, 
personal freedom and educational safe- 
guards are guaranteed to all. Ireland is to 
bear a fair share of imperial expenditure 
and yet ample support for the local gov- 
ernment is provided. A reduced number— 
say eighty—of Irish representatives are to 
sit in the House of Commons, but they are 
to be excluded from voting on matters ex- 
pressly confined to Great Britain, from vot- 
ing on a tax not levied upon Ireland. Thomas 
Sexton, speaking for the anti-Parnellites, 
commended the bill outlined by Mr. Glad- 
stone, and Sir Edward Clarke for the Tories 
and Colonel Saunderson for the Ulstermen 
denounced it. 


In the discharge of ex-Minister and Dep- 
uty Rouvier, ex-Minister and Senator Paul 
Deves and Senators Grevy and Renault by 
the court of indictments, after their trial 
by Judge Franqueville, in which evidence 
was presented that satisfied the public and 
the judge that they were guilty, the French 
people found some reason for the feeling 
that an effort was being made by the minis- 
try to shield the distinguished men charged 
with complicity in the Panama peculation, 
and the stormy scenes in the House of Dep- 
uties Feb. 8 revealed this discontent. Espe- 
cially significant was the speech of M. Ca- 
vaignac, who, while reaffirming his loyalty 
to the republic, let it be known that he 
could not contemplate with any satisfaction 
certain facts that seemed to show that a 
member of the ministry had received money 
from the Panama Company, and that repre- 
sentatives of that company had played a 
part in France’s domestic politics which 
was not creditable to the nation. The 
House of Deputies twice during the week 
has shown its confidence in the ministry by 
votes in which the ministry’s majority has 
been large, but the critical speech of so 
conservative and irreproachable a repub- 
lican as Cavaignac and the vote of the 





House ordering its being placarded t 

out France are interpreted as showing how 
near the brink of dissolution the Ribot 
ministry is. 


The conviction and sentencing of de Legg. 
eps, Sr., de Lesseps, Jr.. Marius Fontane, 
Henri Cottu and Gustave Eiffel by Judge 
Perivier of the court of appeals come 
opportunely to show that if one branch of 
the judiciary is either lenient or venal gp. 
other is rigorous and pure. Not that the 
punishment of de Lesseps, Jr., and his fel. 
lows is unjust or too severe or, if sustained 
by the court of cassation and carried jnto 
effeet, will not greatly invigorate the tone 
of French politics, but France is not alone 
in the feeling of pity which is natural when 
the spectacle is presented of a man eighty. 
eight years old, a member of the Legion 
of Honor and the Paris Academy of S¢- 
ences,. the originator and builder of the 
Suez Canal, disgraced in his old age, sen. 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment and the 
payment of a large fine. But the court 
holds that the evidence justifies the belief 
that Ferdinand de Lesseps, aided and abet- 
ted by his son and MM. Cottu and Fontane, 
had either committed or connived at gros 
frauds, thefts and bribery, while M. Eiffel 
stole millions of francs. It is not supposed 
that the law will lay its hand upon the aged 
man, for he is so decrepit and so near the 
grave that it would be cruel. M. Eiffel has 
given notice of an appeal. 


For the third time Zola has been rejected 
by the French Academy, his name receiving 
fewer votes than it did at the time of his last 
candidacy. The Forty Immortals see no 
reason why they should be joined by the 
author of La Terre, and society at large will 
approve their exclusiveness. This repeated 
rebuke of the apostle of realism in litera- 
ture serves as a text for expressing the hope 
that those who have control of the art ex- 
hibit at the Columbian Exposition may act 
wisely in their treatment of a form of real 
istic art which will be proposed for exhibi- 
tion. The indecent and obscene pictures 
which France has furnished to other inter- 
national exhibits ought to be excluded from 
the Columbian Exposition, and they will be 
if Protestants show as much energy 28 @ur 
Roman Catholic neighbors are exhibiting in 
their crusade against the threatened evil 
Inspired by the noble words of Archbishop 
Ryan, which Bishop Brooks read and ap 
plauded just before his death, their liter 
ary bureau in connection with the Colum 
bian Exposition is circulating a protest 
which ought to be signed by thousands and 
doubtless will be. Names sent to Brother 
Maurelian, De La Salle Institute, Chicago, 
will be presented te the art committee on 
March 1. The petition which he is sending 
broadcast for signatures is an admirable dis 
cussion of the place of the nude in art and 
the unwisdom of public exhibition of pie 
tures which are certain to inflame the pa 
sions of the average man. 

Nd Nel Ba AGRE 


IN BRIEF. 

Every editor will say Amen to the latest 
blast of the Ram’s Horn: “The devil is net 
trying very hard to get the man who is mean 
enough to say insulting things in an anony- 
mous letter.’’ 


The announcement in the daily papers of the 
Sunday services in one of our Boston churches 
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shows its idea of the relative attractions of 
the different parts of the program. Threelines 
tell what the minister will do and eight lines 
describe the music. 





Here is grim satire from the Interior: ‘‘ It is 
a great comfort after being a Presbyterian all 
week to be a Christian on Sunday. We used 
to be a Christian all week and a Presbyterian 
on Sunday, but somehow it does not seem to 
work so well that way of late.’’ 





From 1567 to 1888, so far as the catalogue of 
Bibles in the British Museum shows, not a 
single Italian Bible was printed in Italy. 
That is significant testimony to the way the 
Roman Catholic Church has withheld the 
Bible from the people where it has had the 


power to do so. 





The spirit of Protestantism is strong in the 
minds of two of our most popular authors, 
Engene Field and H. H. Boyesen. Both tell the 
editor of the Bookbuyer that the historic event 
at which they would prefer to have been pres- 
ent was Luther’s defiance of the Diet of 


Worms. 





It would be a sad thing to have the space 
set apart for Congregationalists at the World’s 
Fair left empty. Our Chicago correspondent 
tells what it will cost to fill it. There must 
be those who are ready to furnish that exhibit 
of Congregationalism without which the his- 
tory of this country would be strangely in- 
complete. 





How many men are there, who with an en- 
gagement to preach before the Queen of Great 
Britain, could depart from a company of 


friends with the simple statement that he had 
an engagement ‘‘to preach out of London” 
and allow them to learn where he preached 
from the newspapers of the day following? 
Phillips Brooks did it. 





The memorial fund in honor of the late 
Bishop Brooks already amounts nearly to $50,- 
000 and will undoubtedly go beyond that fig- 
ure, Trinity Church, of which he was so long 
the rector, has contributed the larger part and 
would easily have given the whole sum, but 
many other admirers of the bishop are eager 
to offer a tribute to his memory. 





The editor of the bright Epworth Herald says 
of the editor of the lively Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate that ‘‘he can ride a bicycle, 
build a boat, run an engine, cut off an arm or 
mend a broken leg, prognosticate the weather, 
tell about military matters from A to Z and 
give you points on photography and art that 
would cause your eyes to stick out.” Whew! 





A suitable article to follow that of Dr. Ham- 
lin’s, which appears this week, is one which 
we shall print soon from the pen of Gen. 
0. 0. Howard on Christianity Among Mili- 
taryMen. The series of which these two con- 
tributions form a part will include articles on 
Christianity in its relation to members of the 
legal and medical professions and to men en- 
gaged in other special vocatiens. 





There seems to be a strange fatality con- 
nected with the chair of systematic theology 
in Union Seminary since Dr. Shedd left it. 
Professor Stearns, who was called to be his 
Successor and declined, died soon after. Dr. 
Van Dyke accepted an election to the profes- 
sorship but died before he could enter on his 
duties. Professor Worcester, who finally filled 


the office, hus died during his first year of 
service, 





Action dictated by conscience still wins re- 
spect. The Legislature of Texas, by a vote of 
eighty-three to twenty-nine, instructed its rep- 
resentatives in Congress to vote for the anti- 
option bill. Senator Mills disobeyed these in- 
structions and argued and voted against the 


measure which he deemed to be class legisla- 
tion. Subsequently an attempt to condemn 
him for his independence was defeated in the 
Legislature and by a vote of ninety-four to 
twenty-two he was commended for his ‘‘ moral 
and political courage.”’ 





If there is one class of our foreign popula- 
tion to which our Congregational polity seems 
peculiarly attractive it is the Scandinavian 
element. Superintendent Montgomery reports 
the somewhat remarkable fact that in three 
successive days, in three different States, four 
councils were held recently, all called by Swed- 
ish churches, at which three Swedish churches 
were received into fellowship, one Swede or- 
dained and another licensed. Mr. Montgomery 
must have done some rapid railroading in 
order to be present at them all. 





The 200 students of Chicago Theological 
Seminary have signed a note for $6,000, with 
interest at six per cent., as their contribution 
to the fund which must be raised in order to 
secure for the seminary Dr. Pearson’s offer of 
$150,000. An institution which gets such sup- 
port from its students will have in its alumni 
a constituency better than an endowment. 
Could there be any greater stimulus to those 
who have money to give than sucha voluntary 
sacrifice by those who are on the threshold of 
the ministry ? 


Dr. W. S. Rainsford of St. George’s Church, 
New York, remains unconvinced by criticisms 
that his plan of reforming the saloon is not 
wise. He has renewed his advocacy of his 
scheme in a recent sermon, the gist of which 
was in this sentence: ‘ We must inoculate the 
bad saloons with better saloons.” This, ina 
word, is the application of the gold cure to the 
saloon instead of the patient. But the virus 
of the saloon is alcohol, and most people who 
want to reform it are convinced that no 
method will answer short of taking the alco- 
hol out of it. 





Our Boston Episcopalian daily paper last 
week explained why a minister with ‘ apos- 
tolic orders’’ ought to be ten times more a 
Christian gentleman than others. It is be- 
cause he “claims to have exclusive control, 
through his ordination, of the grace of God.” 
Then our contemporary illustrates this lovely 
ideal by saying that Phillips Brooks had so 
great ‘‘benignity’’ that he ‘“ never used his 
orders to disparage his Christian brethren who 
had not received the same authority that he 
had.” We have seen no caricature of the 
noble bishop or, indeed, of any Christian gen- 
tleman, more distressing than this. 





Is it not significant that Chancellor Mc- 
Dowell of the University of Denver and Pres- 
ident Raymond of Wesleyan University, stat- 
ing to the Western Christian Advocate their 
conceptions of the sort of a man who ought to 
be selected to edit the Methodist Review, should 
say, ‘‘ He should, as far as possible, be master 
of the new and growing science of sociology,” 
‘*He ought to be thoroughly alive to all the 
burning questions of the day in sociology?” 
The choice has fallen upon Rev. W. V. Kelley, 
now of New Haven, who has held important 
posts in other New England cities. 





The decline of the Society of Friends in 
England, where four-ninths of the ‘‘ meet- 
ings” are now reduced to less than twenty- 
five members each, has caused a remarkable 
innovation on established usage. Heretofore 
traveling speakers have gone about at their 
own charges. Recently special evangelists 


have been set apart for the upbuilding of de- 
caying congregations and are supported out 
of the funds of the society. This new depar- 
ture is strenuously opposed as radically in- 
consistent with the principles of the Friends, 
and as instituting the “separate”’ ministry 


against which they have always protested. 
Protracted djscussion took place at the recent 
conference and it was urged that, whatever 
might be the gain of the new movement, “it 
was not Quakerism.” So the leaven of prog- 
ress is affecting even those sects which have 
seemed in some respects most impervious to 
nineteenth century influences. 





It is announced by the British Weekly, which 
has authoritative sources of information on 
matters pertaining to English and Scotch au- 
thors, that Prof. Henry Drummond of Glas- 
gow, author of Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World and many smaller books of phenomenal 
circulation and great spiritual uplift, will lec- 
ture in this city in the spring before the Lowell 
Institute. He sails from the other side in 
March. His theme will be The Evolution of 
Man. We hope that the managers of this use- 
ful educational institution—the Lowell Insti- 
tute—will realize how great will be the de- 
mand for admission to these lectures, and that 
they will plan to use Music Hal! or Tremont 
Temple rather than the comparatively small 
hall where the lectures under their auspices 
commonly are given. Professor Drummond 
is admired by men and women of all sects and 
they should have the opportunity of hearing 
him. 

Predemcaaa ee ete t ets 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 11, 

The Hawaiian complication received an- 
other and an unexpected twist this week by 
the action of Minister Stevens in establish- 
ing a United States protectorate over the 
islands. The news of this proceeding 
reached Washington on Thursday and 
created, if anything, more of a sensation 
than the news of the revolution. Ever since 
then the community has been busy discuss- 
ing the matter. To many, high in office, 
the minister’s action has brought a feeling 
of decided relief. In the first flush of en- 
thusiasm over the annexation idea they had 
committed themselves, more or less posi- 
tively, in favor thereof, and a little later they 
found themselves in rather an awkward po- 
sition as the annexation fever began to sub- 
side and it became evident that popular 
sentiment on the subject had undergone a 
decided change. 

It was a bold move on Minister Stevens’s 
part to declare a protectorate, acting as he 
did without any instructions and solely on 
his own responsibility, but it looks as if he 
would be sustained by the government. 
Here and there some dissenting voices are 
heard, but the general opinion here is that 
the action of the minister was probably both 
justifiable and judicious. The protectorate 
exists, and still the Washington government 
is not responsible for its establishment nor 
is it obliged to continue it if it deems it 
best not to. The administration and Con- 
gress can deliberate about the matter at 
leisure, and meanwhile other nations must 
keep their hands off. The probability is 
that nothing more will be done until the 
queen’s representatives arrive here and tell 
their side of the story, although some think 
that the president will send a message to 
Congress advising annexation without wait- 
ing for them. 

The week has been an active and also a 
disappointing one in Congress. The hopes 
of the friends of the silver purchase repeal 
bill have been crushed in both houses, and 
that, too, not by filibustering but by a di- 
rect vote. In the Senate the motion to take 
up the bill was defeated by nineteen major- 
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ity, and in the House the pro-silver men 
were successful by a smaller but sufficient 
margin. It appears, therefore, ‘that the 
taunts and defiances of Messrs. Teller and 
Bland were founded on accurate informa- 
tion, and that we must admit that for the 
present the silver men are in the ascendant 
in this country. Now the talk of an extra 
session is starting up again, but it seems 
scarcely reasonable. President Cleveland 
can call a session and can command Con- 
gress to repeal the Sherman law, but he can- 
not make Congress obey unless it chooses 
to. And a careful calculation lately made 
as to the sentiment of the next Congress in 
regard to this subject shows that it is likely 
to be even more strongly pro-silver than the 
present one. Indications are not wanting, 
moreover, of a growing disposition on the 
part of the Democratic leaders in Congress 
to resent the dictatorial tendency of the 
president-elect, and it may be that the new 
administration will begin, not with a love 
feast, but with a fight. 

By some miracle the quarantine bill got 
through the House on Wednesday and has 
gone to the President. This is the only bill 
of importance that has been passed by both 
Houses this session so far. An effort was 
made one day this week to pass the anti- 
option and bankruptcy bills in the House, 
but the filibusters opposed it successfully. 
It is hoped that the quarantine bill may 
really be of some use in reference to the 
prevention of a cholera pestilence next sum- 
mer. The bill is rather mild, but it is 
stronger than the New York local authori- 
ties wished and intended it to be. 

It is pretty nearly settled now that the 
Democrats will organize and control the 
next Senate. With full command over all 
branches of the Government for the first 
time since Buchanan’s administration, there- 
fore, they will be held fully responsible for 
the welfare of the country. The ablest Dem- 
ocratic leaders evidently recognize this fact, 
and they are solemnized by it, especially as 
the Republicans are about to leave them the 
legacy of a nearly empty treasury and a bal- 
ance on the wrong side of the books. The 
best men in both parties concede that our 
finances must be reformed at once, some- 
how, that our expenditures must be re- 
duced. But the problem is one of tremen- 
dous difficulty, and Mr. Carlisle’s task in the 
new cabinet will be by no means enviable. 

co Sie. 





CuIcaGo, Feb. 10. 

As springtime approaches the Monday 
Ministers’ Meeting becomes more and more 
‘“‘a clearing house’’ for questions relating 
to the World’s Fair. The echoes of the Sun- 
day opening battle are dying away in the 
distance after a sort of ‘‘ Marston’s Moor”’ 
rout of those who would carry it by a Prince 
Rupert charge. Still a resolution was in- 
troduced by Dr. Simeon Gilbert, approved 
by the American Sabbath Union, urging that 
Sunday, March 5, be observed in all churches 
by sermons and other services in favor of 
the Sabbath rest day. 

Dr. Stearns of the National Temperance 
Society was also present to make a state- 
ment in reference to the seven days’ tem- 
perance conference to be held as a recog- 
nized part of the World’s Fair Congress. 
Papers dealing with the scientific, moral, 
political and economic aspects of the liquor 
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problem are to be presented by eminent ex- 
perts and statesmen of our own and other 
lands. The exhibit of means to counteract 
the fatal effects of the drink habit ought 
to be so placed in juxtaposition with the 
wine and spirits and beer exhibits as to 
afford a truly illuminating comparison. 
There should be some ‘‘ method in this mad- 
ness.’ One thing of unusual interest is the 
coming in June of sixty delegates of the 
Coffee Tavern Association of Great Britain. 
While on this side restrictive or prohibitive 
measures are a temperance specialty, on the 
other side positive means are taken to sup- 
ply the absolute need of poor men’s clubs in 
the shape of respectable and comfortable 
resorts to counteract the ubiquitous and 
hospitable saloon. 

After Dr. Stearns had given notice that 
Sunday, June 11, has been set apart for 
Temperance Day in the churches over the 
globe it was the turn of the committee on a 
Congregational exhibit at the World’s Fair 
to take the floor. Rev. J.G. Johnson, D. D., 
its chairman, made a report ‘‘ of progress’”’ 
to this extent, that space had just been as- 
signed to the denominational exhibits to 
the number of sixteen. Several of the lead- 
ing denominations have decided to go for- 
ward with their work of collecting materials 
in the form of literature and other evidences 
of denominational growth. The space al- 
lotted to each exhibit is twenty by twenty 
feet. To leave the Congregational churches 
out of this exposition of religious develop- 
ment in our country would be like leaving 
Columbus out of any account of the dis- 
covery of America. What other Protestant 
body has the wealth of rare and interesting 
materials to show for itself! And this is 
the time to show it. As a mark of denomi- 
national historical self-respect, asa token of 
home missionary enterprise, Congregation- 
alists cannot afford to let this opportunity 
pass to prove that ours is the American 
church in the broadest and best sense. In 
order to accomplish this project it will re- 
quire at least $5,000 and a man equal to the 
responsible task to devote his entire time 
to the exhibit until Oct. 31. The Chicago 
brethren will give this matter earnest delib- 
eration as the order of the day for the Mon- 
day meeting two weeks hence, and it is 
hoped the Congregational Clubs here and 
elsewhere will take up the plan in an ear- 
nest spirit. 

The all day’s ‘‘retreat’’ of our pastors 
was held in the seminary parlor of Fiske 
Hall last Tuesday. The attendance was 
large notwithstanding the exceeding bitter 
cold and the early hour of assembling. The 
exercises throughout were characterized by 
the purpose indicated in the opening topic, 
The Minister’s Spiritual Life, presented by 
Dr. J. F. Loba. If it were the serious de- 
sire of the brotherhood of ministers in every 
city to ‘‘cultivate the arts of peace”’’ and 
become in very deed ‘workers together 
with God,’’ what better means to this end 
could be devised than to arrange for an all 
day ‘‘ retreat’’ for prayer and converse dur- 
ing the Lenten season? 

In regard to school laws in Illinois there 
has been a return to a condition fitly de- 
scribed ‘‘ without form and void.’’ The 
Legislature has repealed the Edwards edu- 
cation law and compulsory attendance of 
children at some school during even the 
least portion of the year is no longer re- 





quired. A feeble protest from the Repubj. 
can side has been entered and an effort was 
made to secure some decent legislation jp 
place of the obnoxious law but the Dill was 
referred to the proper committee for burial, 
There is a serio-comic side to this tergiyer. 
sation on the school question, for at this 
very moment the Chicago Board of Educa. 
tion is impressed with the fact of an even 
more stringent compulsory act being needed 
and recommends that the State provide a 
home of control where ‘‘ wayward children” 
may be sent to receive an education and 
manual training. As it is the small boy on 
the street will be the first one to take ad. 
vantage of the cross purposes of those who 
tinker at making or unmaking these laws, 
There is another kind of public school 
which deems itself under compulsion to 
maintain gambling or betting in order to 
live. The Washington Park Racing Clab, 
made up of the élite of the sporting men of 
wealth, openly acknowledges that there is 
an annual deficit of $20,000 for expenses 
of the club which can only be met by pool 
selling during the racing season. Hence 
schools of gambling must, perforce, be per- 
mitted while, at the same time, children can 
go to the day school or not as they please, 
Not for twenty years, so says the Chicago 
prophet of the weather bureau, has this 
vicinity shown such queer freaks in clima- 
tology. The persistent feature has been the 
constant reversal to zero weather. The 
warm spells have had no ‘‘ staying quality.” 
Sleighing has been in vogue more or less 
since New Year’s, and for some time a thick 
coating of ice, as of the post-glacial era, 
covered the ground. Q. Lo 


Str. Louis, Feb. 9. 

The union evangelistic campaign of the 
churches represented in the Evangelical 
Alliance is now sufficiently in the past to 
allow discriminating judgment as to its con- 
duct and results. These meetings grew out 
of a strong sentiment of harmony between 
neighboring churches and a desire to em- 
phasize and increase their unity of effort, 
coupled with the conviction that some ag- 
gressive movement should be directed toward 
the indifferent within and the unconverted 
outside the churches. Since it was found 
impossible to unite upon Mr. B. Fay Mills 
as.a leader from outside, it was necessary to 
put all responsibility upon a small central 
committee and rely for workers upon the 
entire body of resident pastors. This course 
has been carried through as successfully as 
the conditions, easily foreseen, would per 
mit, the committee continuing their respon- 
sibility through the first week in February. 
There has been delightful harmony in the 
executive organization and no denomination 
has any ground for complaint that its inter- 
ests or rights were in any way disregarded. 

The meetings were carefully planned in 
advance, well advertised and entered into 
with a good degree of earnestness by a small 
fraction of the membership of the repre 
sented bodies. The central afternoon meet 
ings were given to addresses from a few of 
the leading pastors of the city, but the audi- 
ences were largely of elderly people and of 
that sex which so predominates in all church 
work and never reached the capacity of the 
auditoriums occupied. Some very delight 
ful pastors’ prayer meetings were held in 
connection with these afternoon sessions 
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and twice a meeting of the pastors was 
called to continue through the entire night. 
These all night gatherings were said to be 
helpful to those who participated but were 
regarded by others as an unwise and un- 
called-for expenditure of strength that 
could have been spent to better purpose, 
especially after the exhausting services of a 
Sabbath. Women’s prayer meetings and 
children’s meetings also entered into the 
program. The evening services in the dif- 
ferent districts and sub-divisions were under 
the control of the pastors in each locality 
who, in a few instances, gave up their regu- 
lar midweek services, thus securing five 
evenings a week, Saturday being held open 
in all instances, but in the majority of dis- 
tricts Wednesday evenings found the con- 
gregations in their regular church homes. 

The character and results of these meet- 
ings depended largely upon the preachers, 
and as all the pastors in each district took 
their turns in the pulpit there were great 
variety and unevenness in the quality of the 
sermons and little consecutive arrangement 
or cumulative power; in one or two in- 
stances, indeed, direct conflict of views. 
In a few sections of the city these meetings 
were crowded and a fair number of persons 
professed conversion or a desire for a bet- 
ter Christian life, but in many of the dis- 
tricts the largest congregations failed to 
bring out even a tenth of the membership 
of the uniting churches, repeated tests 
showed that nearly all present were pro- 
fessing Christians, and the attendance and 
interest fluctuated greatly instead of stead- 
ily rising. At the close of the month it 
was found that some of the churches had 
already made arrangements for outside 
evangelists to labor with them individually, 
and, as there seemed to be little encourage- 
ment in most of the sub-divisions to continue 
the union evening meetings, it was decided 
to transfer them, together with pastors and 
leading laymen, to the down-town missions, 
with the hope of convincing the masses that 
the up-town Christians were interested in 
their spiritual welfare. This attempt, how- 
ever, was largely a failure, owing to the 
non-appearance of either ministers or lay 
workers at the missions, and it was not 
continued after a week’s trial. 

There is no doubt that these meetings 
have done great good and they may perhaps 
do much more if they are properly followed 
up by the individual churches in their own 
fields, Those who were hoping for great 
mass meetings that should compel the at- 
tention of the unchurched multitudes were 
disappointed, as it was measurably certain 
from the start that they would be. There 
was no reason to expect that the means 
employed would make any impression upon 
the unsaved life of this great city, viewed 
inits entirety. No voices were heard pro- 
claiming truth that are not speaking on 
every Lord’s Day, and there was no reason 
why a preacher speaking outside of his 
pulpit should attract those who would not 
enter the doors of his own church. There 
Were some genuine conversions—how many 
there are no reliable means of judging. It 
'Sworth putting forth any conceivable ex- 
penditure of time and strength to save even 
one soul, unless a different expenditure of 
the same resources might have saved more 
souls. A more marked result of the meet- 
ngs Was in quickening cold Christians and 


unearthing buried church letters. The dem- 
onstration of Christian unity was impres- 
sive and the theme of fully enough talk. 
Both the church and the world have learned 
to put a large discount upon sentimental 
expressions of brotherly kindness in union 
meetings until they see a practical demon- 
stration of their solid basis, and some of 
the brethren who have talked most loudly 
and lovingly along this line have set for 
themselves some hard tasks by way of veri- 
fying their utterances, in which we will 
charitably hope for them the greatest 
success. 

In general it was the larger churches, 
whose pastors were leaders and speakers, 
that profited most by the meetings, though 
this was by no means the universal rule 
as two of the largest churches in the city 
have received, according to the testimony of 
their pastors and intelligent laymen, no 
quickening whatever from the meetings, It 
is a question whether it has been really 
profitable for some of our smaller and strug- 
gling Congregational churches to give up 
for a month their distinctive lines of work 
and lose themselves in masses where their 
presence added so little. Some of our pas- 
tors, at any rate, have been confirmed in 
their previous judgment that we must rely 
for the regeneration of this great and wicked 
city chiefly upon the highest vigor and effi- 
ciency of each local church, reaching out 
quietly and persistently after individual 
souls that are manifestly committed to it. 

Passing from this general outlook over 
the winter’s work in the city at large and 
coming to what concerns our own churches 
specifically, there is one theme which at the 
date of this writing is of predominating in- 
terest. It has been no novelty in the past 
for committees of pastorless churches to 
worship from time to time with Pilgrim 
Church and its members have not been 
wont to feel alarm over such visits, regard- 
ing them only as well-deserved tributes to 
their pastor. But during the past few 
weeks there has twice appeared a commit- 
tee from the leading church in our great 
metropolis that has made a most uncom- 
fortable impression of being exceedingly 
earnest in its designs, and a few days ago it 
was announced that the Broadway Taberna- 
cle Church had called Dr. Stimson to the 
place made vacant by Dr. Taylor’s retire- 
ment and that a committee is to bring in 
person the call with irresistible induce- 
ments for its acceptance. We all feel that 
this action does great. credit to the discern- 
ment of the New York church, but we also 
hope that they can be made to see what is 
so clear to all in this city and, indeed, 
throughout the Interior and our Southwest, 
that the honored leader of Pilgrim Church 
isin the midst of a great work, which he 
cannot lay down without imminent risk of 
grave disaster. It is largely due to his 
energetic and far-seeing leadership that our 
denomination has entered so many promis- 
ing fields in this city, but for many of these 
enterprises it is a critical time and we can 
ill spare from their development the strong 
hand that has made their existence possible. 
While recognizing the pressure that may be 
brought to bear to remove our leader to this 
new field we are hopeful that the strength 
of the protest against his departure, in 
which his united church and an equally 
united circle of churcheg in the city and 


State will join, will influence him to remain 
where his heart and his desires are undivid- 
edly fixed. J. L. 8 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 


Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, writing in the 
Lutheran Observer, quotes Prof. Phillip Schaff 
as saying to him recently, ‘The Lutheran 
Church ought to be the leader of the evangeli- 
cal churches in the present crisis.’’ Professor 
Stuckenberg adds: ‘‘The remark of the emi- 
nent theologian implies that we are not in the 
right place. Have we in the course of the his- 
toric development receded more and more 
from the front toward the rear? Is our Amer- 
ican theology the deepest, the richest, the 
most powerful in the country? Are we the 
actual heirs of the profound thought of the 
theology of the Fatherland, or have others be- 
come the inheritors, while we are but step- 
children who receive a pitiable portion? Does 
the English-speaking world receive the valu- 
able treasures of German scholarship through 
American Lutherans, or must these Luther- 
ans themselves go to other churches and schol- 
ars for a knowledge of the very literature 
which pre-eminently belongs tothem? Surely 
there is food for reflection here. My answer 
was that we have the men to give the Luth- 
eran church its proper place, but that we are 
held back by reactionary movements and re- 
trogressive tendencies, which absorb the atten- 
tion and enlist the energies of the church, so 
that the great problems of the age do not re- 
ceive the consideration they deserve.”’ 

The Preacher and Modern Life is the theme 
of a series of papers which Rev. Dr. Philip 8. 
Moxom is contributing to the Watchman. He 
denies that the pulpit is succumbing to the 
superior merits of the newspaper and the 
platform. That such a belief is current he 
attributes partially to clergymen who have 
‘conceived of themselves as mainly the ex- 
ponents and advocates of a system of religious 
thought and of a theology.”” He adds: “ Now 
a theology, as commonly understood, is a log- 
ically coherent and complete body of doctrine. 
Such a body of doctrine is not plastic. It 
resists change. Its very assumed complete- 
ness is a protest against change. But life is 
plastic. It changes easily and continually. 
Progress in knowledge has been very rapid 
during the last fifty years. This progress has 
already necessitated numerous and consider- 
able modifications of our theories of man and 
the world. Dogmatic theology is always be- 
hind the times. Like the milestone, it regis- 
ters progress already attained. To change 
the figure, formulas are clothes of the mind. 
But mind grows and clothes do not. Nowif 
preachers conceive themselves primarily to 
be the exponents of a sharply defined theol- 
ogy, and hold rigidly to their formulas, they 
soon are out of touch with the plastic and 
growing life about them.”’ 

Dr. Henry S. Satterlee, writing on Phillips 
Brooks in the Christian at Work, says he was 
“the ideal Protestant. He was intensely in- 
dividualistic, zealous for the right of private 
judgment, suspicious of any kind of authority 
over the individual conscience, self-assertive 
regarding his own freedom of religious thought 
and action, yet generously tolerant of all 
other phases of religious life, claiming in his 
inmost thoughi the same freedom for others 
that he claimed for himself. In his life Amer- 
ican Protestantism came to the flower.” 

The Pilot quotes Judge Kelley of St. Paul, 
Minn., as saying recently at a meeting held to 
protest against the opening of the Columbian 
Exposition on Sunday: ‘‘Iam not a Puritan, 
nor a descendant of the Puritan. I am South- 
ern born and Southern reared. By blood I am 
Irish, and by faith Catholic. All the tradi- 
tions of my life have been adverse to the Puri- 
tan and his teaching. But forall that, I thank 
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God that the Pilgrim Fathers left Leyden and 
landed at Plymouth and that the impress of 
their presence and labors here have been left 
in the charter of every American State. If, 
perhaps, they were in their ideas about the 
Sabbath too severe, that very fact has made 
the impress more lasting.’’——A contributor to 
the United Presbyterian says that Mr. Blaine 
was a stanch advocate of Sunday rest. When 
the schedule of his Western tour in 1884 was 
placed in his hands and he found that it had 
been arranged to start for each Monday’s ap- 
pointment on Sunday afternoon, he said to the 
committee: ‘Gentlemen, I am at your dis- 
posal during the week, but I claim the Sab- 
bath for myself.” 

The Christian Register, discussing a Feder- 
ation of Churches, is optimistic on the whole 
but points out that ‘if our interest in church 
union should have for its animus what Saint 
Paul calls the desire to make ‘a fair show in 
the flesh,’ to buiki up a powerfui and impos- 
ing institution, the probability is that we 
should simply do a work which would need to 
be uadone by later generations. . . . It is no 
disparagement of the church to say that it is 
not an instrument adaptable to all sorts of 
work. It can do immense service in generat- 
ing the spirit of justice and charity, but it has 
been a disastrous failure in the way of ad- 
ministering justice and charity. It can do 
much for the enlightenment and deepening 
of public feeling; it is a sad mischief-maker 
when it lays its hand on the reins of govern- 
ment. It can touch with gracious, vitalizing 
power all the springs of noble conduct and it 
can supply luminous guiding principles to 
parents and teachers, but the world has had 
enough of the claims of the church to take 
into its hands the control of the machinery of 
education.” 

The Richmond Christian Advocate believes 
that ‘‘ the time has come sooner than thought 
when the South must save the civilization of 
the North and West. We knew that among 
the scholars and cultured men, scorning the 
trade of the politician in the college cities and 
university towns, in social converse it was 
coming to be a grave question whether the 
Civil War would not in coming years ruin the 
North. ... America will wish for the cap- 
taincy of Robert E. Lee to command the forces 
contending for ordered liberty, regulated free- 
dom and the rights of property.” 


ABROAD. 


The February Thinker contains Keir Hardie’s 
views of The Church and the Labour Problem. 
Mr. Hardie is a socialistic member of Parlia- 
ment whose opinion of the church is not as 
high as his enthusiasm for Christianity is 
intense. He believes that ‘‘of all places the 
pulpit of the Christian Church is where 
temporizing with wrong is least defensible, 
and yet I knuw no place wherein it more 
abounds. ... The church has been content 
to follow the lead of the world in magnifying 
material greatness. ... It is little short of 
heterodox to literally apply the words of 
Jesus to the worldly affairs of today, and it 
is at this point where the church and the 
labor movement ‘each take off their several 
way.’ ... Itis this insulting spirit of patron- 
age, overt or covert, which makes the clergy- 
man stand in the mind’s eye of so many of 
the workers as the type of all that is canting 
and unreal. .. . The whole tendency of church 
teaching is toward the assumption that the 
working man is an inferior creation who 
stands in need of being elevated ...I be- 
lieve the democracy to be at bottom deeply 
and devoutly religious; but theirs must bea 
religion which can inspire and enthuse the 
soul to noble deeds. ... The religion of 


Jesus Christ is more than sufficient for all 
this, though it will first require to be purified 
from the ceremonial and meaningless forms 
and phrases which pass muster for it today.” 


SOME OHRISTIAN MEN IN PUBLIC 
LIFE. 


BY REV. TEUNIS 8. HAMLIN, D. D., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The general impression throughout the 
country seems to be that all our public men 
are godless. Even common honesty and or- 
dinary unselfishness are only reluctantly 
accorded them. If they have been Chris- 
tians at home they are supposed to lay aside 
their religion at the capital. A common re- 
markis: ‘‘Our senator, our representative, 
Judge A., Mr. B., are splendid men and ex- 
emplary Christians. We hope they will not 
be corrupted and ruined at Washington.” 

It cannot be denied that public life is a 
difficult sphere in which to maintain a vital 


religious experience, especially in the line 


of active service. The men that fill the 
great places have to work very hard. The 
hours of a clerk in a department are from 
nine to four; those of the secretary at the 
head of the department are more apt to be 
from eight to seven, with other hours of 
night work added. And the social engage- 
ments that are imperative are very numer- 
ous. A public officer finds himself, in a 
sense that he probably never foresaw, a ser- 
vant of the people, and the people have few 
scruples about using the servant's time. 

Then, too, few public men identify them- 
selves with the churches here. Some have 
sincere attachments to the home churches 
that they are unwilling to sever; others feel 
that their stay is short and that change is 
not worth while: others cling to whatever 
political influence may attach to belonging 
to the home churches and helping to sup- 
port them. But, whatever the cause, lack of 
definite church relations at the capital is 
seriously detrimental to the Christian life. 

Moreover, public men are exposed to a 
temptation for which the people, and espe- 
cially the newspapers, are largely responsi- 
ble. Their religious acts are attributed to 
selfish motives. If they speak on Christian 
platforms, or take any part in their denomi- 
national activities, they are accused of doing 
it for personal or partisan advantage. No 
doubt they should simply disregard such 
imputations, but it is not easy to do this, 
and many men allow their Christian testi- 
mony to lapse lest it injure their own or 
their party’s prospects. 

And, further, it must be conceded that 
ethical standards in political life are often 
low. Genuinely Christian men who intend 
to do right get to feel that they must “ fight 
fire with fire,’ and that the same moral 
principles do not apply in politics as in 
private life. Not long ago a man who stands 
high in the religious world spoke of betting 
with campaign funds for the purpose of 
creating public sentiment as though it were 
a perfectly legitimate political method. 
Ethical deterioration is one of the most 
dangerous foes of religious experience. 

Yet with these and various other counter- 
acting influences many of our best public 
men are consistent and faithful Christians. 
That Christian influences are very potent 
among them, even where they are not them- 
selves professed disciples of Christ, is evi- 
dent from such an incident as the decision 
of the Congress relative to Sabbath observ- 
ance at the Columbian Exposition. Drunk- 
enness among public men is today very rare 
and any member of the Congress that should 
enter the Capitol intoxicated weuld hope- 





lessly lose caste. Christian sentiment has 
become so influential that cleanly lives, at 
least so far as the public can see, almost upj. 
versally prevail. 

But individual examples of Christian liy. 
ing are more interesting and convincing than 
any generalizations, and we are so fortunate 
at present as to havea signal example in oyr 
chief magistrate. President Harrison hag 
been a lifelong Christian. He is a ruling 
elder in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Indianapolis, was a teacher in its Sunday 
school and a regular attendant upon and an 
active participator in its weekly prayer meet. 
ings, as well as being very efficient in the 
beneficences of the city at large. Since be- 
ing in Washington the exceedingly onerous 
duties of his great office have necessarily 
shut him off from much or most of such ae- 
tivities, but they have not been allowed to 
interfere with his private Christian duties, 
Sunday is scrupulously observed, family 
worship always maintained and the habits 
of daily Christian life never interrupted. 

The President has recently passed through 
one of the most trying ordeals that ever be- 
fall any man, the most sacred scenes have 
been enacted in the public gaze, this being 
one of the penalties of high position, and 
he has certainly borne himself with a sim- 
plicity and quiet dignity that must com- 
mend him.as a Christian to all thinking men, 
During all these long months of Mrs. Har- 
rison’s illness the president was merged in 
the man. His tenderness, patience, devo- 
tion are beyond praise. Beside his wife's 
bedside by day and by night he cheered her 
with God’s precious promises and sustained 
her with his prayers, and when the end 
came he wished her burial to have the same 
simple, domestic character that had always 
marked their very happy married life. Such 
an object lesson, in the highest station, of 
Christian love, sympathy and resignation, 
and of fidelity to the greatest duties through 
all the months of sad anticipation, is one of 
the noblest services that the President has 
rendered or can render his country and his 
fellowmen. 

The present Secretary of State, John W. 
Foster, is another very notable example of a 
Christian man in public life. He is a ruling 
elder in the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and has been for many years. His 
public life is of long continuance. He has 
been United States minister at the City of 
Mexico, at Madrid and at St. Petersburg. 
He has been the trusted, confidential ad- 
viser of two administrations, but no promo- 
tion has changed his Christian character 
and habits. He is at the midweek service 
of his church now as he has always been. 
He is not afraid to stand on any Christian 
platform and avow his discipleship. He 
appeared before the great Christian En- 
deavor Convention in New York last July 
and spoke most fitly. He succeeded in 
healing a church trouble in this city re 
cently when the whole presbytery despaired 
of doing anything, and he personally gave 
and raised a large sum of money to accom- 
plish this result. There is no good cause ip 
Washington that cannot count upon the ac- 
tive aid of Secretary Foster. 

Ex-Justice William Strong of the United 
States Supreme Court is equally to be com- 
mended. The son of a Congregational mit- 
ister of Connecticut he early had the best 
religious training and has never swerved 
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edit it one hair's breadth. He was one of 
the hardest working, as well as one of the 
greatest, justices that ever sat on the Su- 
preme Bench, but he always found time and 
strength to be in church twice on Sunday 
and at the midweek service, and this is his 
invariable custom now at the age of eighty- 
five. Asa corporate member of the Ameri- 
can Board, as president of the Sunday 
School Union and of the American Tract 
Society, as a very frequent member of 
presbytery, synod and General Assembly, 
as a member of the committee on the re- 
yision of the Confession of Faith, the first 
man of all the twenty-five to be chosen, 
Justice Strong has demonstrated that the 
highest position and the most burdensome 
public duties need not interfere with the 
closest devotion to both the private and 
public Christian life, and his pastor counts 
ita privilege to bear witness to his unfail- 
ing patience and kindness in giving his in- 
valuable counsel in every least and greatest 
interest of the church. 

Justice Brewer, who has recently come to 
the supreme bench, has brought with him 
the religious habits that one might expect 
in the son of a foreign missionary. Heisa 
member of the First Congregational Church 
of this city, a teacher in its Sunday school 
and ready always to lift his voice fur the 
cause of Christ. He has spoken at anni- 
yersaries of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, of the Central Union Mission and 
of various charities. The Christian people 
here have already learned to regard him 
as a man to be relied upon in all such 
labors. 

Fuller mention than space will permit 
should be made of such men as the late 
Secretary Windom, of whom Justice Strong 
said, at the time of his death: ‘‘He was 
the most consistent Christian in public life 
that I have ever known’’; Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, who has spent nearly 
every Sunday of the last three and a half 
years at his beloved ‘‘ Bethany” in Phila- 
delphia; Attorney-General Miller, a fellow- 
elder with the President at Indianapolis; 
Mr. Lacey, lately Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; Senator Dawes, whose work for the 
Indians is beyond praise, as well as Indian 
Commissioner Morgan and Supt. Daniel 
Dorchester and a great number like them. 
It would be easy to extend this list, espe- 
cially to add to it the names of many men 
that do not speak in public because of lack 
of qualification and whose names are there- 
fore not often in the newspapers, but who 
are most devout and faithful Christians. 
Two conclusions seem obvious: 

1, There is a great deal of vital, practical 
piety among our public men. The notion 
that they are all corrupt schemers is a 
fetich unworthy of intelligent Americans. 

2. Christian men in publie life have an 
opportunity of usefulness at the capital 
unequaled anywhere else in the country. 
They live in the public eye. Their exam- 
ple is as widespread as it is potent. They 
should become members of the churches 
here, if only for a brief period. They 
should live here precisely as they have 
done athome. They should allow no polit- 
eal timidity to interfere with their being 
outspoken for Christ. They can thus add 
to their personal influence all the influence 
of their position and throw the whole with 
grand effect upon the right side. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


PEER AME 
BY WILLIAM CLEAVES WILKINSON. 





Such lhght, such heat, such life, such cheer, such | 
power! 
Effulgent far, like virtue from the sun, 
In flood on flood all bounds to overrun, 
And, unexhausted still from hour to hour, 
Pour everywhere profuse its affluent dower, 
Lavishing largess free on every one, 
Wealthy or poor or happy or undone, 
Welcomed to sit beneath the golden shower— 
This yesterday ; today a different world! 
A living splendor in its fountain quenched, 
A great light-giver from its station hurled, 
Sudden, as had the midday sun been wrenched 
Out of his orbit, or his beams been furled, 
And the whole earth in other climate drenched ! 
University of Chicago. 


SCROOBY OLUB SKETOHES.* 


Vil. JOHN ROBINSON, 





BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


When the church was organized at 
Scrooby its first pastor was Richard Clyf- 
ton, whom Bradford calls ‘‘a grave & re- 
veréd preacher, who by his paines and dili- 
gens had done much good, and under God 
had ben a means of ye conversion of many.’’ 
But he soon became its teacher, John Rob- 
inson being made the pastor. Robinson 
probably was born at Gainsborough and 
about 1576. The registers of Leyden Uni- 
versity record that he was thirty-nine when 
matriculated there, Sept. 5, 1615. Hunter, 
the eminent English antiquary, says that 
during the reign of Charles II. certain Rob- 
insons were prominent among the Sepa- 
ratists in Gainsborough, and this fact may 
supply a clew to his origin. His earliest 
appearance in the field of authentic history 
is upon joining Corpus Christi, or Benet, 
College, at Cambridge, when about seven- 
teen. At this time Puritanism was so prev- 
alent in Cambridge that its existence had 
to be tolerated temporarily, and Robinson 
was attracted by its truths. He remained 
at Cambridge seven years and then was 
appointed to a fellowship belonging to his 
college. He also took orders in the state 
church and left Cambridge, about 1600, to 
begin work as a clergyman. For the next | 
four years he labored in or near Norwich, 
probably as a curate. 

By degrees, however, his Puritan convic- 
tions gained strength and at last his bishop, | 
a sturdy enemy of Puritanism, suspended 
him. Unable to officiate longer in Norwich, 
he left there about 1604, resigned his fellow- 
ship, severed his connection with the Es- 
tablished Church, and went up into the 
North, apparently joining the Congrega- 
tional church in Gainsborough. When the 
emigration of a portion of this church to 
Amsterdam occurred, he went with the 
others to Scrooby and there passed the short 
remainder of his life in England as the pas- 
tor of what became the Pilgrim church. 
Their spiritual foes were not asleep. Per- 
secution, swift and severe, overtook them 
and, by degrees and in spite of obstacles 
which only the profoundest faith and the 
sturdiest courage could have overcome, they 
also escaped during 1607-8 to Amsterdam. 
It is uncertain whether they here united 
again with their former associates in the 
Gainsborough church or not, but there is 
evidence that they maintained a separate 
existence. At any rate, it is recorded that 
certain peculiar ecclesiastical and theological 
opinions held by John Smyth bred trouble 


* Copyrighted by Morton Dexter, 1893. 


| prospered. 
| join three others—William Jephson, Henry 


in his own church, resulting in the exelu- 
sion of himself and some of his followers, 
and that the cautious, peaceable Robinson 
and his company determined to seek an- 
other residence. They, therefore, trans- 
ferred themselves to Leyden, which they 
reached in the summer of 1609. There Rob- 


| inson spent the sixteen remaining years of 


his life and won and exerted the influence 


| which has made him famous. 


He and his companions were very poor at 


| first. But they were energetic and trust- 
| worthy and they managed to support them- 
| Selves and to earn a good repute. Robin- 
| son’s superior education doubtless stood 


him in good stead, and he appears to have 
In January, 1611, he was able to 


Wood and Randall Thickins—in buying a 
house and garden on the Klocksteeg and on 
May 1, 1612, they took possession. This es- 
tate was opposite to St. Peter's, the cathe- 
dral church, and only a block or two from 
the university. They gave for it 8,000 gilders 
—from $10,000 to $12,000 in our money— 
paying 2,000 gilders down and 500 a year 
thereafter, giving a mortgage. This estate 
became the headquarters of their company. 
Twenty-one little houses were built in the 
garden so that a considerable number of 
them dwelt together in a sort of colony. 
Robinson lived in the large house and there 
they held their worship. Six years after 
arriving in Leyden Robinson became a mem- 
ber of its renowned university. Why he did 
not join it earlier is unknown. But in 1615 
he obtained the necessary permission of the 
magistrates, was matriculated and assumed 
at once its peculiar civil as well as intellect- 
ual privileges. In university circles he 
found congenial company and his worth 
was recognized speedily. Before long a 
sharp theological controversy broke out be- 
tween the followers of Arminius and the 
old Calvinists, and, at the urging of the lat- 
ter, whose views he held, Robinson engaged 
several times, and with honer, in public de- 
bate with Professor Episcopius. 

With the exception of this incident little 
is known in detail of his career for several 
years. We are only aware that he was asso- 
ciated closely and tenderly with his Pilgrim 
companions; that he was their faithful pas- 
tor and also their teacher, Clyfton having 
remained in Amsterdam; that they regarded 
him as their best friend and wisest adviser; 


, that his church grew until it numbered 


about three hundred comiuunicants; that 
he wrote and published several books of a 
theological or religious character; and that 
he corresponded with faithful Separatists 
who had remained in England about the 
possibilities and prospects of Nonconform- 
ity. When the practical question rose 
whether the Pilgrims ought not to emigrate 
afresh, and to the new world across the At- 
lantic, he largely shaped their decision and 
forwarded their departure. It was decided 
that only some should go at first, but that 
the remainder should follow in due time 
and that Robinson should remain with those 
who stayed behind. On July 11, 1620, the 
final decisions were made, and ten days 
later, on July 21, after a day of solemn fast- 
| ing and prayer, on which Robinson preached 
| an impressive sermon from Ezra 8: 21, they 
| journeyed ever to Delfs-haven, and thence 
| on the next day, after spending the night in 
| friendly intercourse and religious exercises, 
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the emigrants set sail in.the Speedwell ‘and 
Robinson with the others returned to Ley- 
den. . 

Less than five years remained to him and 
they were saddened by domestic affliction. 
It is recorded that on Feb. 7, 1621, ‘‘a child 
of the English preacher’? was buried in 
St. Peter’s, and probably this was one of 
his family. He is enrolled in the city census 
as dwelling, on ‘Oct. 15, 1622, in the Groen- 
port on the Klocksteeg with his wife, 
Bridget; their children, John, Bridget, 
Isuac, Mercy, Fear and James; and their 
servant, Mary Hardy. Another, and sim- 
ilar, burial record, dated March 27, 1623, 
indicates that a second child of his then 
was interred in St. Peter’s. Upon March 
4, 1625, he, too, was buried somewhere 
therein, representatives of the university 
attending his funeral. The sum paid for 
his burial, nine florins, shows that proba- 
bly he was in at least comfortable circum- 
stances when he died. 

He was a profoundly spiritual Christian 
in an age when spirituality was rare. He 
also was eminently genial and lovable. 
He was a thorough, accurate scholar. 
Bradford says of him: ‘‘ He was never sat- 
isfied in himself until he had searched 
every cause or argument he had to deal in 
to the bottom.’’ He was cautious and far- 
sighted in judgment and energetic in action. 
In Brewster, Bradford and others he had 
able coadjutors, but he was their acknowl- 
edged leader. Moreover, his scholarship, 
his conscientious Calvinism and his forensic 
powers rendered him a champion in the 
broader field of the public discussions of 
the time. He also was an independent 
thinker, and he taught and practiced a 
Congregationalism almost as pure as that 
of the apostolic churches. Yet in an age 
conspicuous for bigotry he was a noble 
example of tolerance. He insisted that 
there were many true Christians in the 
English Church and that Separatists some- 
times would do well to attend its worship. 

There are two opinions of his meaning in 
his famous saying that ‘‘the Lord God had 
more truth and light yet to breake forth 
out of his Holy Word,’’ but careful study 
of its connection and circumstances estab- 
lishes the probability that it had reference 
to ecclesiastical polity rather than to gen- 
eral spiritual enlightenment. In either case 
it shows him to have been far in advance of 
his age. His publications were eight in 
number, all of which exist in modern re- 
prints. They are these: The Answer to a 
Censorious Epistle. 1608 or 1609; A Justifi- 
cation of Separation from the Church of Eng- 
land. 1610; Of Religious Communion Public 
and Private. 1614; A Treatise of the Law- 
Sulnes of Hearing of the Ministers in the 
Church of England. 1634 (written 1623-25); 
A Defense of the Doctrine Propounded by the 
Synode at Dort. 1624; The People’s Plea 
Sor the Exercise of Prophesie ; Just and Nec- 
essarie Apologie. 1625; Observations Divine 
and Morall. 1625. 

It should be added that, in 1865, Prof. 
G. E. Day, D.D., and the late Dr. H. M. 
Dexter had inserted in the wall of the house 
upon the site of Robinson’s home in Leyden 
a stone inscribed, ‘‘On this spot lived, 
taught and died John Robinson, 1611- 
1625’’; and that, on July 24, 1891, a large 
bronze tablet in his honor, affixed to the 
outside of St. Peter’s Church, opposite to 


his house, was dedicated, having been 
erected by the National Council. of the 
Congregational Churches of the United 
States. 


THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE'S DOO- 
TRINAL STANDARD. 





BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


The single point to which I will confine 
myself is that of the committee’s doctrinal 
standard. In a recent elaborate paper the 
committee says: 


No candidate for missionary appointment 
under the American Board is now or ever has 
been required or asked to subscribe or assent 
to any particular creed or confession of faith 
or to express his views in particular and speci- 
fied words and phrases in order to secure ap- 
pointment. . . . The usage, in every case alike, 
is to ascertain from the candidate’s own state- 
ments and from his answers to inquiries, ac- 
cording to the method authorized hy the board 
at Minneapolis, the real contents and signifi- 
cance of his theological views, and then to 
judge the case by itself, upon its own merits 
thus ascertained, in accordance with the in- 
structions of the board ang the president’s 
original letter of acceptance. 

This declaration that no subscription or 
assent to any particular creed is now, or 
ever has been, required is decisive. The 
doctrinal statement of each candidate is 
judged on its ‘‘own merits.’’ These ‘‘ mer- 
its’? must, of course, necessarily be ascer- 
tained by comparison with some standard 
of belief, and this standard is doubtless uni- 
form. These brethren are men of ripe ex- 
perience and they have settled convictions 
of doctrine. Of the eight brethren who 
(in the absence of president and vice-presi- 
dent) now compose the committee, three 
are trustees of a theological school. The 
honored chairman, with his forty-two years 
of service on the committee, will not be 
charged with being variable either in doc- 
trine or administration, nor will the com- 
mittee judge a candidate’s statement by 
tests of fluctuating notions or shifting ca- 
prices. They can, and in fact must, compare 
his views with the well-defined doctrinal 
system existing in their own minds as being 
the system which they desire a missionary 
to hold and teach. Whether this system 
is, or is not, put upon paper and called 
‘‘a creed’? is not of the slightest impor- 
tance so long as the doctrinal system used 
as a standard is what it would be if written 
outonpaper. Indeed, a written creed might 
prevent many misconceptions. Nor is it of 
any importance whether some particular 
words or phrases are or are not required, 
provided the substance of the thing in- 
tended is exactly understood. Nor does it 
matter whether a candidate is, or is not, ex- 
pected to write his name at the bottom of a 
statement, provided he is expected to say 
that he believes it without writing his name. 
It is not a question of words but of facts. 
Under the present system of administration 
the committee could not do its work if it did 
not have a standard. Whether a particular 
creed shall be sent out for subscription, 
or the candidate’s own statement shall be 
measured by the committee’s unwritten 
creed embodying the same doctrines, is 
hardly worth discussing. 

Prior to the Minneapolis meeting the man- 
ual required that the candidate answer two 
questions, viz.: ‘‘(1) What, in your view, are 
the leading doctrines of the Scriptures? 
(2) Have you doubts respecting any of the 
doctrines commonly held by the churches 
sustaining the missions under the care of 


REET 
the Board?’’ In 1890 these were changed 
so that the first now asks candidates to state 
their views ‘‘of each of the leading doe. 
trines of Scripture commonly held by the 
churches sustaining the board,” and gives 
permission to ‘‘ refer to any creeds of ag. 
knowledged weight as to the doctrines cop. 
tained in these creeds.’’ The second now 
asks, ‘‘Have you any views at variance 
with these doctrines?’’ Except prelimi 
nary clerkly duties, the whole work of exam 
ination and decision was also transferred tc 
the committee, with permission (not orders) 
to ask additional questions subsequent to 
unsatisfactory answers. I am not aware of 
any other ‘‘instructions”’ (with one excep 
tion) given to the committee, until at the 
last meeting was added an injunction to 
‘liberality as well as faithfulness ’’—*“ faith. 
fulness’’ never having been wanting. The 
one further ‘‘instruction”’ concerned the 
doctrine of probation after death, the com- 
mittee being instructed to avoid the com- 
mittal of the board to the approval of the 
new doctrine; and the application of this 
was settled in the president’s letter of ac- 
ceptance. While therefore the committee 
is permitted a wide range of power, it is evi- 
dent that the “ instructions”’ are not at all 
rigid. ‘‘The doctrines commonly held by 
the churches” appear to be the general 
standard of the board, not any theory of 
doctrine, nor the doctrines of any one sec- 
tion of the denomination, nor the doctrines 
which ought to be held by our churches. 
Nor is there any evidence that the board in- 
tends to demand a higher estimate of the 
doctrines held by the churches than is held 
by the churches themselves who contribute 
the funds. Within this range there are evi- 
dently no ‘‘instructions’’ holding the com- 
mittee with an iron hand. 

It is only justice to express my belief that 
the committee does not always hold the 
candidates rigidly to all parts of its own 
views of doctrine. This fact shows that 
the committee understands its own liberty, 
and that no ‘‘instructions”’ are felt to bind 
these brethren by an arbitrary rule. 

What the standard is may perhaps be in- 
ferred. Early in 1885 we find an elaborate 
creed sent out to candidates (given in An- 
nual Report, 1887, p. 26). It is sometimes 
called the Worcester Creed, having been sent 
from Boston (though not with the knowl 
edge of the home secretary) to a Worcester 
church for adoption, and having been sub 
sequently brought back as a church creed 
for use in helping candidates answer the 
absurd first question in the old manual. 
This creed is admirably orthodox; ‘“ infalli- 
ble inspiration’’ covers the entire Scriptures. 
As to the atonement it is.in the ‘‘ vicarious 
sacrifice,” ‘‘ propitiatory «ufferings and 
death” and ‘atoning deuth.”” It holds to 
the doctrine of special election and the judg- 
ment is according to the ‘‘ deeds done in the 
body.’’ No subscription was required 
this creed. Being sent out under the au 
thority of the committee, it would have 
merely such weight as belonged to the ideal 
standard thus contemplated by the appoint 
ing power. The Prudential Committee was 
the responsible party in sending out this 
creed. 

In 1887 we find substituted (1887, p. 22) 4 
‘brief outline of doctrine,” whieh is largely 
a topical statement. 
‘Should there be doubts in relation to an) 
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of these doctrines, will the candidate please 
mention the fact in replying to the second 
question of the manual?”’ ete. It does not 
appear that any candidate was required to 
subscribe to thisoutline. It merely implied 
that in the judgment of the committee its 
doctrines, highly orthodox, were the doc- 
trines meant in the manual, and as such 
would make a due impression. The paper 
was apparently prepared to save much cor- 
respondence, and was mainly taken from a 
local Boston creed completed by additions 
from some others. The use of this paper 
was voluntarily ended by the secretary dur- 
ing the sessions of the ‘‘ committee of nine.”’ 
Since that time no creed appears to have 
been sent out, inasmuch as such a practice 
was soon after condemned at Minneapolis. 

We have no reason to suppose that the 
doctrinal standard of the committee, now un- 
written, is any different in substance from 
that of the creeds thus formerly sent out to 
assist candidates in framing their replies. 
But itis doubtless true now, as it was before, 
that implicit conformity in all particulars is 
not always required. This liberality shows, 
again, that the committee knows that the 
of the board leave them a 
wide discretion. The methods of administra- 
tion were defined at Minneapolis. Instruc- 
tions as to standards are evidently limited 
to the informal reference to ‘‘ the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches,” which, 
as interpreted and administered by the 
churches themselves, are the basis of our 
union in missionary work—and to the single 
point of probation after death—all to be 
administered ‘‘with liberality as well as 
faithfulness.” The change at Minneapolis 
appears to have resulted in an unwritten 
standard as a substitute for a written one 
embodying the same substance. The com- 
mittee’s doctrinal standard, so far as its pe- 
culiarities are concerned, is a purely vol- 
untary This matter will become 
plainer if we consider a single case occur- 
ring since the Chicago meeting, which is, 
therefore, a fair subject of discussion. But 
I must again postpone its consideration. 


“instructions ”’ 


one, 





I§ ROMAN OATHOLIOISM DISINTE- 
GRATING? 
BY PRESIDENT CALVIN E. AMARON, FRENCH PROTES- 
TANT COLLEGE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Roman Catholic affairs have been discussed 
freely of late. The action of the Pope 
connection with ecclesiastical matters has 
been differently interpreted. A large num 
ber of American Protestants are convinced 
that Romanism is becoming more liberal 
and that it soon will be as free and tolerant 
as is Protestantism. I cannot say that 1 
share this view, however great may be my 
desire to judge charitably the motives of 
the Pope and of the prelates who sympa- 
thize with his modus operandi. We must 
look at Romanism as it exists, not in the 
United States only but in other parts of 
the world. Thus doing we will be led to 
draw a sharp line between a change of spirit 
and purpose and a mere change of policy. 

_ Study the history of Romanism, say dur- 
‘ng our century, and you will find that its 
dogmas have not changed. In fact, two of 
the most objectionable of these were pro- 
mulgated within the last forty years. The 
question néw agitating the church is not, 
How shall we get nearer to what is known 


as evangelical religion, but how shall we re- 
tain our power ever the intelligences and 
consciences of men? We consider the pres- 
ent attitude of the Pope more dangerous to 
our American institutions, more dangerous 
to the real interests of God’s kingdom in 
this country, than the policy of Pius LX. or 
of men of the stamp of Archbishop Corri- 
gan would be. 

It seems illogical to claim that the Vati- 
can has determined upon a radical change 
in the fundamental principles by which it 
has been governed for years, in view of 
what prevails in lands in which the Roman 
Catholic Church is differently situated than 
itis here. We will be glad to think that 
Rome desires to emancipate its subjects 
when we see Leo XIII. put into force this 
more liberal, Christian and enlightened 
method of treatment, not in the United 
States only, where circumstances, and not 
principle, compel him to yield in some 
measure, but also, and especially, in South 
America, in Spain, in Mexico, in Canada 
and other countries, where the people groan 
and die under the mighty power of ecclesi- 
asticism, under the yoke of medixvalism 
and ultramontanism. 

I admire the adroitness of able 
statesman who governs the Roman Catholic 
world. Had the church been for the last 
ten years under such a man as Pius IX. it 
would have gone to pieces in the United 
States. But Pope Leo is no less a rabid 
papist than Pius IX. was. He believes, as 
the latter did, that his church is the only 
true church, that Protestantism is a damna- 
ble heresy and that it is the mission of the 
‘*true’’ church to root it out of the face of 
the earth. 

He has studied the American character; 
he has become convinced that his system is 
anything but understood by the majority 
of the American people. He has come to 
the conclusion that the time is opportune 
to apply the principle of the Jesuits, ‘‘ the 
end justifies the means.”’ He has inquired 
from such men as Archbishop Ireland, Dr. 
McGlynn, Cardinal Gibbons, as to the best 
policy to adopt in order to retain his hold on 
the people of this country, the paradise of Ro- 
manism today. His keen insight has made 
him discover that opposition, open conflict 
with American institutions, is impolitic. I 
say impolitic, not wrong. He means to de- 
stroy or, at any rate, neutralize the work 
done by these institutions, which are and 
ever shall be opposed to the Romish system. 
He will cease to attack them openly, be- 
cause such a mode of operation gives rise 
to discussions and leads men to study the 
system and become acquainted with its 
monstrous claims. 

I do not think we are too suspicious of 
the motives which now actuate the Vatican. 
Our suspicions are well grounded, and I 
think it were wise for us to make haste 
slowly in believing that the Church of 
Rome intends to reform itself. 

But there is a question, distinct from that 
discussed above, which we may well ask, 
namely, What will be the result of the 
change of policy on the part of the Pope? 
He no doubt has in view the strengthening 
of his church and not its disintegration. Is 


the 


there a middle place between Protestantism 
and orthodox Romanism which the Roman 
Catholic church can occupy? 
hands with the Ritualists? 


Could it join 
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The movement of the Old Catholics in 
Europe has not been pre-eminently success- 
ful. But for the prestige of Father Hya- 
cinthe’s eloquence the movement would have 
been an absolute failure in France. May we 
hope that the present action of the Pope wili 
open more widely the gates of liberty, of 
freedom of thought and action, than he in- 
tends to do, and coming down as a flood 
sweep away the old system and introduce a 
second reformation? May it be so! 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform. 
Whatever the purposes of the hierarchy 
may be, as believers in an all-wise Provi- 
dence it is our privilege te pray for such a 
reform. Theold ecclesiasticism has created 
much indifference to true religion among 
Catholics, and spiritual dearth prevails 
among both high and low. Whatever may 
come out of current events, whether it be 
the strengthening of the Roman Catholic 
Church or its disintegration, there will be 
an immense amount of work to be done by 
those institutions and missionary agencies 
that are especially interested in this class of 
men. If there be a falling away trom the 
old system, and we fail to see how it can be 
otherwise, fhe work of education, of moral 
and religious upbuilding, will be the most 
stupendous the Protestant Church has had 
to do for years in this land. Those who 
work among Catholics alone understand 
this. ’Twere wisdom to lay broad and 
solid foundations now, so that our national 
edifice may stand. 
iii ie tami ake 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF THE PEW 
RENT SYSTEM. 


BY REV. D. K. NESBIT, PEORIA, ILL. 


Some months ago I sent to over a hundred 
churches in New England and in the cen- 
tral Western States, including one or more 
churches in each local association in Illinois, 
these questions: (1) Are your pews rented or 
free? (2) Had you tried another system be- 
fore you adopted the present one? (3) Is 
your present system satisfactory? (4) Does 
your plan as to pews affect the size of your 
audience? To my surprise nearly all an- 
swered my questions. 

Over seventy per cent. favored rented 
pews. I next looked up the benevolent of- 
ferings of all these churches, with the num- 
ber of members and also the average num- 
ber of additions on confession. The figures 
were not ‘‘ cooked ’’ for the occasion but are 
taken fairly from average churches of each 
class. They run like this: a free church of 
800 members gives to benevolence $5,000, a 
pew renting church of 558 members gives 
$11,000; a free church of 500 members gives 
$4,000, while a pew rent church of 426 mem- 
bers gives $17,000. Take at random twenty 
free pew churches with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 6,000; their benevolent gifts for a 
year amount to $30,000, while twenty pew 
rent churches, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 8,000, gave $64,000, A little figuring 
shows that the man who sits in a free pew 
gives $5 while the man who sits in a rented 
pew gives $8 to benevolence. Is it possible 
that pew renting has a tendency to educate 
in liberal giving while the free pew has an 
opposite effect? 

Ninety-eight per cent. of pew renting 
churches replying to my question say their 
plan is satisfactory. Of the free churches 
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only about one-third are satisfied. Others 
give various reasons for failure, laying the 
blame mostly on the treasurer or some other 
church official. 

One of the advantages alleged for free 
pews is that the system will increase attend- 
ance at church services. In the majority of 
the churches heard from the verdict is that 
the system of raising money by pew rents 
or by free offerings has not affected the 
church attendance at all. About twenty- 
five per cent. of churches reported as pew 
renting had tried free pews and abandoned 
them, and under a pew rent system their 
average attendance has not diminished but 
increased. But it is often taken for granted 
that there is less spirituality where the 
pews are rented than where the pews are 
free. Yet even in this respect the free 
church makes a poorer showing than the 
renting churches. For instance, in compar- 
ing an equal number of churches of each 
class, it is found that the average of addi- 
tions on confession of faith in the free pew 
church is thirty, while the average in rent 
pew churches is thirty-three. This shows 
that a person who sits in a free pew is not 
quite so liable to be converted as he would 
be if he paid his pew rent! 

Aside from other advantages the renting 
system has a manifest and acknowledged 
advantage in its financial features. It is 
only in exceptional instances that the free 
pew system is not financial failure, and this 
failure works directly against the church’s 
spiritual prosperity. An annual deficit is 
often the entering wedge between a church 
and its pastor. Officers are discouraged. 
The church is turned aside from saving 
souls to the business of making money. 
Then oyster suppers, festivals and fairs are 
substituted for revivals of religion and 
church members are busy selling tickets or 
begging money when they ought to be win- 
ning souls. 

The free pew system does not conduce to 
the social life of the church. The frequent 
changes of members from one pew to an- 
other dissipates the home feeling of regular 
attendants whatever it may do for strangers. 
But if you assign pews to regular church- 
goers the stranger is as much embarrassed 
as if the pews were rented. There is no 
evidence to show that attendance at church 
is always increased by free pews; some may 
be induced to attend church because the 
pews are free, but many also will be drawn 
to church by the very fact that they may 
have a regular pew for themselves and fami- 
lies. 

One of the disadvantages of the free plan, 
especially where regular sittings are not 
assigned, is the scattering of families. One 
son goes into the gallery, one daughter into 
a side pew and the parents up in the middle 
aisle. The home-like feeling is lost and the 
audience assumes the appearance of a weekly 
mass, meeting or of a semi-religious enter- 
tainment in a town hall. 

Probably, after all, no one plan is the best 
everywhere and always. Even where there 
is a rental system it need not be rigid. 
Good pews may be left open in all parts of 
the house for transient guests—not marked 
‘* free,’ but understood to be so. Not in 
the gallery nor in a ‘“ poor’ corner, but 
sandwiched in among the others. Or a reg- 
ular pew holder may rent several pews and 
leave them open to be used by guests. A 


satisfactory solution of the question has 


been found in some places by putting a ren- 
tal on the pews to cover the annual church 
expenses, with the understanding that all 
pews are free at the evening service. This 
combines the advantages of both systems 
while it avoids the difficulties of each. 
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THE PEW SYSTEM. 
BY REV. W. H. HUBBARD, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Human nature can be as uncomfortable 
under the free pew as under the rented pew 
system. I have read with interest the various 
articles on the pew system in the Congrega- 
tionalist, and if your readers will only con- 
tribute their experiences in reference to the 
two systems much advantage may be gained 
from this interchange of views. 

Three years ago during vacation I spent 
a Sabbath at Clifton Springs, and with a 
ministerial friend went to one of the village 
churches to attend worship. In the vesti- 
bule I saw a notice stating that ‘“ All pews 
in this church were absolutely free.’ We 
were the first at the church and as we 
walked in we noticed a corresponding state- 
ment pasted in every pew, ‘‘ Every seat ab- 
solutely feee; this church supported by vol- 
untary offerings.’’ We at last supposed we 
had found the ideal free church where 
every stranger felt free to go anywhere. 
We walked into a pew, sitting as far from 
the aisle as possible so that others could 
have the freedom of entering the same pew. 
We had not been seated more than three 
minutes when a family consisting of four 
persons entered the church and filled the 
rest of the pewin which we were sitting. 
Six persons above the average size occupied 
a pew that naturally accommodated but 
five, and every other pew absolutely empty 
in a church where every sitting was abso- 
lutely free. 

I was immediately convinced that printed 
notices stating the fact did not always make 
free pews, so I immediately said to the one 
who sat next me that I was a little afraid 
we might bein their pew. She immediately 
replied that it was all right, to feel perfectly 
at home where we were, that the seats in 
this church were all free, ‘‘ but we have al- 
ways sat in this pew; we sat here before the 
seats were made free.”’ I thought if we had 
happened to have been young men not ac- 
customed to attend church and this our first 
experience it would be a long time before 
we would make another experiment with 
the free pew church. We noticed further 
that when the ushers came they were as 
careful in seating strangers in different parts 
of the church as they possibly could be 
under the regular pew rent system. This 
was at an evening service and not the regu- 
lar morning service. 

Under almost any system the regular 
attendants upon a church claim certain 
advantages and privileges over the ordinary 
stranger. It makes no difference whether 
a family regularly rents a pew, or a pew is 
assigned, or they have selected a regular 
place where they will sit from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, they claim a particular locality 
in the church, so that in reality absolutely 
free pews are only so in name. The ab- 
solutely free system would require that the 
same family should not sit in the same 
place in the church two Sabbaths in suc- 
cession. Perfect conversion would accom- 
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plish the same result, where every church 
member would feel it a privilege to havea 
stranger sit in his pew, realizing that it was 
an opportunity given to him of the Lord to 
extend a welcome. 

One of our neighboring clergymen. said 
to me this week that he had attendeg 
church recently in Rochester, and as the 
usher started up the aisle to show him 4 
seat he overheard a church member say 
to the usher, ‘‘ Don’t put anybody in my 
pew.” So that the real difficulty is not so 
much in the system as in the selfishness 
that is in the heart with no adequate sense 
of the responsibility to Christ to exemplify 
His spirit to the world outside. 

We have in connection with our church 
a upique system which has many excellent 
features; we rent our seats only for the 
morning service, with the condition that 
under no circumstances shall ‘the pew 
renters’? occupy the same pew at night 
that they occupied in the morning. We 
have, therefore, an absolutely free service 
Sunday evenings, and the stranger feels 
the freedom of going anywhere, knowing 
that he is not inconveniencing any one, 
The Sunday evening service has increased 
steadily till we have a regular congregation, 
summer and winter, ranging from eight hun- 
dred to a thousand; it also becomes a feeder 
for the morning service; individuals and 
families form the habit of coming to the 
church at the evening service and then 
begin to attend in the morning. Under 
these circumstances we have found a pew 
system for the morning service a direct 
help in fastening people to the church, 

Our pew rents are scaled in such a man- 
ner that the people can pay the rent without 
difficulty and something beside. We have 
300 sittings at a yearly rental of one dollar; 
we have 800 sittings of which the highest 
rental is five dollars per sitting. We never 
re-rent our pews; a family occupies a pew as 
long as they care for it, with the privilege of 
giving it up at any time. Two-thirds of our 
running expenses are easily paid by this low 
rental system; in addition to this we have a 
weekly freewill offering to which all who 
are able to pay more than their regular pew 
rental contribute; by this system people of 
most limited means feel that they can pay 
for regular sittings all that is actually re- 
quired by the trustees and that in no sense 
are they objects of charity. 

This policy has prevailed for the last six 
years with most happy results. The treas- 
urer always has money on hand to meet 
every bill and year by year we meet our ex- 
penses without deficiencies; the growth of 
the church is steady and the hold on the 
non church-going population steadily in- 
creases. I have only referred to our prac- 
tice to emphasize the one point that it is 
not so much the system as the way the sy* 
tem is used which makes the great differ 
ence. A friendly spirit on the part of the 
church people to those who are outside will 
make any system practical and workable. 
My sympathies, however, are with the real 
free pew system and I believe the time is 
coming when there will be a more practical 
adjustment of every church to the living 
needs of the community in which it is lo- 
cated. When the saved really feel their 
great responsibility to the unsaved in the 
community plans and methods will be ad- 
justed accordingly. 
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The Home. 
SIXTEEN. 


Suppose your hand with power supplied— 
Say, would you slip it ’neath my hair, 
And turn it to the golden side 
Of sixteen years? Suppose you dare? 





And I stood here with smiling mouth, 
Red cheeks, and hands all softly white, 
Exceeding beautiful with youth, 
And that some sly, consenting sprite 


Brought dreams as bright as dreams can be, 
To keep the shadows from my brow, 

And plucked down hearts to pleasure me, 
As you would roses from a bough ; 


What could I do then? idly wear— 
While all my mates went in before— 
The bashful looks and golden hair 
Of sixteen years, and nothing more! 


Nay, done with youth is my desire, 
To Time I give no false abuse, 
Experience is the marvelous fire 
That welds our knowledge into use. 


And all its fires of heart or brain, 

Where purpose into power was wrought, 
I'd bear, and gladly bear again, 

Rather than be put back one thought. 


So sigh no more, my gentle friend, 
That I have reached the time of day 

When white hairs come, and heart-beats send 
No blushes through the cheeks astray. 


For, could you mold my destiny 
As clay within your loving hand, 
I'd leave my youth’s sweet company, 


And suffer back to where I stand. 

—Alice Cary. 
——_— 

As illustrating one way in which busy 
women may spend their time to their own 
pleasure and the profit of the community 
we commend the perusal of the article in 
this department entitled The Octave Club. 
This is precisely one of the lines of effort 
into which girls who have graduated from 
school or college, and have no need to seek 
self-support, might throw their energies 
and be ‘‘ twice blessed.’’ Music, art, science, 
history, literature, current events, philan- 
thropy, sociology, all offer tempting fields 
for organized study, not for themselves 
alone but with the distinct purpose of help- 
Not until lifted above the plane 
of selfishness will classes of this character 
be a living force and have the attracting 
power of a real profession. It is nothing 
hew for women to meet together for reading 
and study, but to direct organized work of 
this sort and try to extend its privileges to 
those who have had fewer opportunities 
for self-culture is something unusual. Mr. 
G. W. Cable’s home culture clubs in North- 
ampton are a step in this direction. 


ing others. 


The temperance headquarters during the 
World’s Fair will be at the near suburb of 
Harvey and the hotel there will be under 
the management of Mrs. E. A. Russell of 
Minneapolis, who now has charge of what 
is generally conceded to be the most suc- 
cessful coffee house in the world. There 
will also be a small botel at the fair 
grounds, under the same management, to 
serve as a sort of clearing house, where pas- 
Sengers from through trains can stop and 
refresh themselves, sperd the day on the 
grounds and find their luggage awaiting 
their arrival at night at Harvey. Grand 
Preparations are in progress for Sunday 


meetings in an adjoining grove, and among 
the speakers already engaged are the emi- 
nent Englishmen W. T. Stead, John Burns 
and Ben Tillet. Over 15,000 shares of ten 
dollais each have been taken in lodgings at 
this hotel by some of the best people in the 
country. This indorsement of a house thus 
conducted on temperance principles and to be 
patronized by Christian workers is the more 
cheerfully given because a recent unfavora- 
ble allusion to a Harvey hotel, in this de- 
partment, was supposed by some to mean 
this one. 


The public reception recently given in 
honor of Frances E. Willard, at Exeter Hall 
in London, exceeds any similar demonstra- 
tion ever witnessed abroad in behalf of an 
American woman. Over 5,000 persons were 
in attendance and she was the recipient of 
most distinguished attention from hundreds 
of tempe1ance organizations as well as from 
eminent individuals, among whom were 
Canon Wilberforce, Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, 
W. T. Stead, Lady Henry Somerset and the 
Countess of Aberdeen. The meeting was, 
as the canon said, ‘‘a splendid evidence of 
the progress of the total abstinence propa- 
ganda.’’ In this connection we are glad to 
call attention to the proposed erection of 
the ‘Willard fountain,” which is to be a 
gift to the city of Chicago from children all 
over the world connected with the Loyal 
Temperance Legion department of the W. C. 
T. U. The design represents a little girl 
offering a cup of cold water to the multi- 
tude and the work will be executed by 
George E. Wade, a rising young sculptor of 
London. Full particulars of the scheme 
can be obtained of Miss Anna A. Gordon, 
Evanston, Il. 


There is one peculiar pastime among 
women in this city which seems to be dis- 
tinctively Bostonese. Like their sisters else- 
where they are organized into clubs for the 
study of every known subject from birds to 
Browning, but it is doubtful if the little 
coteries which are found here for a certain 
kind of religious (?) study have their coun- 
terpart in other places. It is true that 
fashionable Washington flocked, a few win- 
ters ago, to hear Gail Hamilton expound 
the Scriptures in the Blaine mansion, and 
Mrs. Bottome reaches a similar class in 
New York by her really inspiring parlor 
Bible readings. But the Boston appetite 
evidently craves something more original. 
At one time the Christian science craze 
seemed to satisfy the desire. The interest 
in that, fortunately, is waning and lately 
the following has been for what is styled 
the ‘‘new religion.’’ It defies analysis, but 
is a strange jumble of pantheism, “ science 
falsely so called’’ and a sensuousness so 
subtle as to blind most minds, It is lam- 
entable to think of intelligent women, 
winter after winter, thus yielding them- 
selves to the fascinations of false teaching 
in some form or other, squandering time, 
money and talents which it seems difficult 
to enlist in behalf of any kiud of moral or 


social reform. 
a 


TRUE LOVE. 


If we love God we know what loving is; 

For love is God’s: He sent it to the earth, 

Half human, half divine, all glorious— 

Half human, half divine, but wholly His; 

Not loving God, we know not true love’s worth, 

We taste not the great gift He gave for us. 
—dMaurice F, Egan. 


PAMILY WORSHIP. 


This subject was discussed at a ladies’ 
meeting a few weeks ago and one of the 
members read a paper which we cannot 
print entire, but we give the closing para- 
graphs. 

We hear many a wife and mother say: 
‘* Yes, I feel that it is the right thing to'do 
and I long to have it a regularly established 
custom in my family, but my husband is so 
hurried he cannot stop for it.’”’” NowI do 
not believe that there is one husband and 
father in our city who, if he really was im- 
pressed that it was a matter of vital impor- 
tance, could not in some way make time for 
it. But if he is not so impressed what is 
the mother’s duty in the matter? 

I well know that as we live our lives today 
there seems little time to spare between the 
hurried breakfast and the train. J really 
know of no way but to rise a bit earlier and 
snatch a moment before the breakfast hour. 
Will the service not be acceptable even if we 
kneel girded as were the Israelites the night 
before their flight? 

We have but to decide whether or no we 
believe family prayers to be of sufficient im- 
portance to our children and ourselves to 
make this sacrifice of our comfort and in- 
clination. What shall we gain from it? 
Surely for ourselves an uplift for the day, 
the starting of our work upon a little higher 
plane, an added assurance of help wherever 
we shall find need and the setting straight 
of what has already gone awry; for our 
children and the stranger who may be within 
our gates the proof, if proof be needed, that 
our religion is first and foremost in our 
hearts, a thing of which we have no cause 
to be ashamed, no desire to keep in the 
background, that we rely upon our God for 
help in aJl we are to do and meet through- 
out the day. If, then, into the little service 
we put what is best in ourselves, will not 
the children, even though they receive no 
immediate benefit, recall the hour and cir- 
cumstances after they have gone away from 
us—possibly some word of prayer or verse 
and because of it be kept or helped in ways 
we dream not of? 

Many have testified that the influence of 
their father’s or mother’s prayers heard at 
such a time have gone with them all their 
lives; the memory of some petition has 
come to them in hours of temptation and 
has been just the restraining power most 
needed at the moment. The thought, too, 
that every day in the home the family 
prayer is offered for them has often been a 
comfort and encouragement to them while 
fighting their battles with the world else- 
where. Of course there is the danger of its 
becoming a mere form and so in time grow- 
ing distasteful and irksome, but that lies in 
our power, it seems to me, to prevent. 

. . All that has been said of family pray- 
ers may be as well said of the custom of 
saying grace at meals, ‘‘Among Telugus 
no heathen family sits down to a meal until 
each one has put his offering into the idol’s 
dish, which always has its place by the fire- 
side. This is done at every meal by old and 
young.’’ Surely it seems as if we might say 
at least a word of acknowledgment for God's 
daily blessings. 

With both these customs it is so much 
easier if we commence them with the start- 
ing of the home. I so well remember the 
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first meal in my own home. We had been 
boarding and the change to a quiet, cozy 
table laid for two brought such a sense of 
happiness that I said, involuntarily, ‘‘ What 
do you feel like doing?”’ Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation came the reply, ‘‘ Giving 
thanks,’ and from that moment was the 
practice kept up. 
SESCAES LS RTI 


. ELSIE’S BABY GEORGE. 


BY ELLEN KNIGHT BRADFORD. 


It had been a long, cold winter all through 
the West and the enterprising little town of 
Holly, a lumber center, still lay wrapped in 
its snowy covering. Our story has to do 
with only two of its families, one of which 
lived in the great brick house at “ the bend,” 
where young Mr. Winn had made himself a 
home that for a time he might attend to his 
father’s interests there. His mother and a 
younger sister had decided to spend the 
winter with him, the father making occa- 
sional visits from their Chicago home. The 
other family lived in one of the smallest 
houses among Holly’s poor. 

There was literally more life than usual 
in the humble Bell cottage one morning early 
in that cold February, for when Elsie Bell 
awoke she found that she had a little brother 
and her dear mother said that he must be 
called George Washington because he was a 
February baby. Fora few days Elsie thought 
she was as happy as though she lived in a 
“two story”? and “knew the Winn folks.” 
But, alas, one day soon after the baby came, 
they brought her father home from the log- 
ging camp fatally hurt, and the next morn- 
ing Elsie had no mother and she and little 
George Washington were left alone in the 
world. 

Neighbors were kind, but those in that 
part of the town were poor. Most had large 
families and no one knew just what to do 
with the desolate children. Elsie begged to 
‘*keep house just as mother did,” so until a 
better way could be thought of Miss Almira 
Betts said that she would stay there nights 
and for a week this brave little woman of 
eight took up her burden of life and bore it 
well. Georgie, she said, was ‘‘such a good 
baby,’’ and when he cried she gave him some 
warm milk in his bottle, as she had seen vld 
Mrs. Kittridge do. 

On the twenty-first of February came one 
of those biting, blinding snowstorms, which 
lasted all day. When the sun went down 
the work of clearing some of the more trav- 
eled paths was begun in order that the peo- 
ple of Holly might find their way to the 
church on the morrow, which would be Sun- 
day. The next day was clear and cold. 
The arms of the trees, bearing more than 
they could hold, were quietly dropping their 
surplus down on the soft mounds beneath 
them, and the frost pictures on even the 
poorest Holly windows could not be matched 
by any humanartist. After‘ Miss Almiry”’ 
had helped Elsie do her simple morning 
work she left the child, saying, ‘‘ Now, my 
little lamb, I'll jest run in after meetin’ and 
see to ye agin’. Baby ’ll have a good nap, 
for he’s full as a tick, an’ won’t bother yea 
bit.” 

‘*He never bothers me,” said Elsie, lean- 
ing over the bed where her three weeks old 
treasure lay quietly with his round eyes 
wide open. 

* Miss Almiry’’ had hardly reached the 


main road when a sudden thought seized 
Elsie. ‘‘ Why,” said she to herself, “this 
is communion Sunday and they’re going to 
baptize babies, and its Washington’s Birth- 
day! I am just going to carry my baby. 
His calico dress with the pink buds on it 
is clean and I can wrap him up warn, for I 
*spect it’s dreadful cold, and I'll carry him 
my very own self.” 

The bell was already ringing, and when 
Elsie and her charge were ready it had 
ceased and not a soul was to be seen be- 
tween her home and the church. Taking 
an old broom she brushed away the snow 
from the worn doorstep, and as she passed 
out she tenderly laid the baby upon it while 
she fastened the door and put the key in 
her pocket and, lifting her burden, pro- 
ceeded upon her way. 

The light snow blew about her ill-clad 
feet and legs and blinded her eyes so that 
it was often difficult to see her way. The 
baby, tiny though he was, grew heavier 
every moment, and when at last the brave 
little girl reached the church steps she sat 
down exhausted and benumbed with the 
cold. But the warmth from within and 
the fear of being too late urged her on, so 
she quietly crept inside the door while the 
long prayer was in progress and took, un- 
observed, a seat in the last row. As the 
minister concluded the usual invitation was 
given to ‘all having children to be bap- 
tized”? to ‘“‘come forward,’’ adding, how- 
ever, that on account of the inclement 
weather probably the ordinance would be 
postponed. The latter part of his sentence 
was not heard by Elsie, and had it been 
would not have been understood, so, hold- 
ing her precious baby close in her arms, 
she walked up the long aisle and stood 
before the altar. Good old Dr. Bliss came 
down from his pulpit and, not knowing ex- 
actly what to do, appealed to his people. 

‘*My friends,’’ said he, ‘‘is there any one 
to stand for this child?”’ 

‘* Please, sir, I can stand for him—a long 
time—if you'll only hold him, for he’s 
pretty heavy,’ said the faithful little sister. 

No one cared to intrude upon the child’s 
rights, and not a person moved from his 
place or offered au objection to the ordi- 
nance being performed. Dr. Bliss had 
received the father and mother of these 
children into the church and had baptized 
Elsie, as well as three other little ones who 
were sleeping under the snow in the grave- 
yard. Bending low he whispered some- 
thing to Elsie, to which she replied, audibly, 
‘*George Washington, sir.’”’ He took the 
infant in his arms, while a long end of faded 
plaid shawl dragged to the floor; Elsie stood 
before him with folded hands and her brown 
eyes lifted to his face. ‘‘George Washing- 
ton,’’ said the minister. Here he was obliged 
to stop, as something, almost a sob, choked 
his voice, while his congregation simultane- 
ously bowed their heads like a field of grain 
before a summer breeze. 

‘George Washington, I baptize thee in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, Amen.”’ 

There was not a dry eye in the house when 
he had finished—indeed some were sobbing 
audibly. After saying a few tender words 
to Elsie he asked the congregation to join 
in singing the customary hymn. The leader 
of the choir played it on the cabinet organ, 
but not a voice could join in, so, handing 


the sleeping baby to the little sister, the 
minister said, ‘‘ Let usall pray.”” And sucha 
prayer! ‘‘ Nothing short o’ downright inspj. 
ration,’’ Deacon Slater said. 

As he motioned Elsie back to her seat 
Mrs. Winn’s pew door, which was near the 
front, opened to receive her, where she tim- 
idly entered with her charge. 

‘*George Washington ”’ slept through the 
forenoon as “‘ Miss Almiry” said he would, 
and when the services were over both chil- 
dren were placed in Mrs. Winn’s double 
sleigh, that lady herself carrying George out 
of the church while Elsie pattered after, 
The ride to Mrs. Winn’s home in the warm 
robes was one ever to be remembered and 
before the week was out the children were 
established there, while Miss Almiry had 
been persuaded by a tempting offer to take 
the position of nurse to both. 

For many years they were the light of the 
Winn home. Elsie lived to see the little 
brother, whom she had promised to “ train 
up in the nurture of the Lord,” a blessing 
to many souls in the city parish where he is 
now laboring, and she herself, as the head 
of a large school for girls, is still doing her 
noble work of training children. 


—— 


THE OOTAVE OLUB. 


BY ELIZABETH L. B. MARSH. 





There were eight of us, all housekeepers 
and busy women, but we did love music, 
and were quite determined that domestic 
cares and social duties should not exclude 
our favorite art from a share of our time, 
Most of us had begun to teach music in 
youth and three had had some years’ experi- 
ence as organists. One had accompanied her 
father, a music master of the Lowell Mason 
school, as pianist in his New England sing- 
ing schools and conventions. 

Twenty, thirty and forty years of musical 
impressions and reminiscences were per- 
sonal property among us, and we felt that 
if we organized into a society we could thus 
help each other and gain inspiration to 
renew our old habits in the study and prae- 
tice of good music. And so began the 
Octave Club, which is now in its fourth 
season of successful work. 

Our general plan has been to choose a 
composer for each fortnightly meeting, upon 
whose life and works some member should 
prepare a paper, the others illustrating on 
the piano with selections from those works. 
In this way we have taken up Bach, Beetho- 
ven, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Von Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, Schubert 
and others, in several instances taking the 
same composer a second or third time. 

A committee appointed at each meeting 
has arranged the program for the suc- 
ceeding one, and our hostess for the time 
has acted as presiding officer. When possi- 
ble, we have availed ourselves of other in- 
struments in connection with the piano, and 
sometimes a song or vocal duet has varied 
the exercises. Papers have also been pre- 
sented at different times upon such subjects 
as: The Evolution of the Symphony, Woman 
in Music, The Symphonies of Beethoven. 
Our secretary has kept a faithful record of 
the literary and musical work of the club 
from the beginning. 

Four-hand grrangements of Claggie MUSIG 
notably the excellent Peters and Littolf edi- 
tions, unknown in our pupil days, have e2- 
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abled us to understand in some degree the 
glorious symphonies of Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven and the overtures of Mendels- 
sohn, Von Weber and Schumann. : 

We live in a small New England village 
where symphony orchestras never come, and 
when we hear the great interpreters of the 
tone masters, like Von Bulow, Joseffy, Pad- 
crewski and D’Albert, we must journey to 
the large cities. If that sometimes be too 
far it is consoling to think of Longfellow’s 
couplet, 

That is best that lieth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art. 
The shaping of studies for a musical club in 
many a village would be an art possibility 
near at hand, discovering unsuspected talent 
and rousing neglected powers to real work. 
We found our need of such stimulus and so 
we have taken time from our housekeeping, 
our reading, our sewing and our visiting to 
refresh ourselves, as far as we might, with 
the charming enjoyments of music. We 
have compared methods, studied with ever 
the works of the 
great composers, we have renewed our 
youth and have learned to know and appre- 
ciate each other more fully in this pleasant 
companionship. Our meetings have been 
to us thoroughly “ good times,”’ anticipated 
with keen interest and recalled with de- 
lightful memories. 

For music-loving women, whose youth, 
perhaps, is past but who look back with 
longing to their music as a lost art of their 
earlier years, for those who are wearied 
with trying home cares, and for some, also, 
to whom wealth has made too much leisure 
a weariness—for you is told the story of our 
Octave Club. Try the experiment of meet- 
ing at your homes to talk and study and 
play together and see how you will grow 
younger, how your fingers will catch their 
old-time skill and speed and, best of all, 
how your minds will be rested as well as 
brightened and cheered in the delightful 
company of the musicians. 


THAT CLUB OF EIGHT.* 


CHAPTER II, BLOSSOMS OF HOPE, 


increasing enthusiasm 





BY SARAH PARR. 


Cassandra, seeing that Millicent was 
kneeling in front of the fire holding a news- 
paper, quickly withdrew her head and called 
cheerfully: “* Yer back looks all right, honey, 
an’ sence you's alibe an’ ain’ hitted, dat’s 
‘nough ferme. I ain’ no ways cur’ ous—no 
Ways ‘tall, honey. I'll jes’ stay out yar an’ 
take no ‘fence at bein’ lef’ yar at presen’. 
But you mought eall ter me how de splosion 
went, honey. Eh?” 

Millicent was at last roused to intelligent 
attention, 

“What are you talking about so fool- 
ishly?”’ she cried, rising to her feet. ‘It 
was that huge lump of coal on the grate 
that exploded, and nothing else. Do 
come” 


“A lump ob coal! 
coal!”? 


A lump ob trash 
: In the excess of her indignation 
Cassandra forgot her terrors and entered 
majestically, ‘*An’ you spees me ter b’liebe 
dat, Miss Milly? Warn’t I blowed clar out 
sod de hall an’ lit plum on my feet dar, 
Wifout no pow'r ob my legs ‘t all? Miss 
Milly, pussons ob my poun’s an’ stater don’ 
trabel dat way onless dey’s blow— Per- 


*Copyrighted, 


sarve us now!” breaking off abruptly, 
‘*dynymite an’ clober tops!” 

Heedless of the indignant outburst Milli- 
cent had turned from the ashes of the news- 
papers on the grate and, half smiling, half 
tearful, held aloft a bunch of pink and white 
clover blossoms set in a feathery green cup 
of delicate ferns. 

“Is it not lovely?” 
deliciously fragrant! And, Cassandra, listen 
to this and you will surely believe that there 
is good in Tommy Logan. There must be 
or he would never have taken so much real 
trouble to give me pleasure.”’ 

She read the marginal penciling just torn 
from one of the newspapers: 


she cried, ‘‘and so 


Dere Mis Millicent i wunz herd yu sa yu 
likt klover blosums terible wel an so i razed 
theze fore yu under sum winder glas fore easter 
onley tha wood blume tu sune fore easter an i 
hav tu bring em now. ime sory but al the 
same ime respekful yur sunday skule skolur 
1. : . ; 
Tommy Logan Number7 of the club of eight. 


Millicent’s voice more and more 
tremulous and with the last word she hastily 
folded the long slip of paper and buried her 
face in the blossoms to hide one big tear 
that would creep down her cheek—a tear of 
happiness born of a hope that gilded Tommy 
Logan’s future. 

But Cassandra, standing grim-visaged and 
stiffy upright under her turban, saw it and 
cried, irascibly, ‘‘So, den, Miss Milly, dat 
*seal’on’s tuk you in complete? Eben de 
dynymite’’— She stopped. Millicent had 
looked ap with a peal of unrestrainable 
laughter. 

**O, you dear, obstinate Cassandra,’’ 


grew 


she 
began. 

But Cassandra interposed like a queen: 
‘*Dat’s ’nough, Miss Milly. I’s answered, 
I’ll on’y jes’ say ’fore I go dat no ’scal’on 
ob any club ob eight on yeth Il ebber fool 
me.”’ 

The door closed and the stairs groaning 
in unison under her feet she muttered on: 
‘*Dat pa’cel war dynymite an’ clober tops. 
But dar’s no use ob argyfyin’ wif my young 
mis’ess. Miss Milly’s dat sot.” 

A little later, as Millicent raised her head 
from the fragrant blossoms just placed ona 
bouquet table at the parlor window, she 
caught sight of a small, scurrying figure 
among the tree boxes across the street. 

Drawing back she let the lace curtains 
flow screeningly together. As she expected, 
acurly brown head, surmounted by a tat- 
tered cap, soon showed round one of the 
boxes. Then a lithe little figure in patched 
trousers and a fragmentary coat darted 
out and across the street. 

‘*Phew!"’ whistled the boy, his big brown 
eyes glowing with delight as he paused 
before the window. Then, his grimy hands 
sunk deep in his ragged pockets and his 
head tilted critically sideways, he gazed up 
for a while in motionless rapture. All un- 
consciously he was enjoying the reward 
sure to follow a good deed. 

““My eye!’ he muttered at last, with a 
long breath, “it’s a stunner! A_ reg’lar 
stunner, it is! One o’ them ’ere pink clover 
tops is wuth all the common red tops in 
Fairmount Park. An’ Miss Millicent thinks 
so, too. That wase she’s stuck ‘em in is 
silver! sure as you live, No. 7!— silver as 
looks as if it’d stood out in the cold,. an’ 
got all frosty, an’ crusted up inter shinin’ 
flowers an’ Jeaves in spots. Well I’m jolly 
glad I riz em’.” 


** And so am I, Tommy.” 

Millicent had come swiftly down the 
house steps and to the farther window at 
which he stood. Tommy jerked round ina 
tremor of embarrassment. 

‘*J__T--was justa-goin’,’’ he stammered, a 
blush struggling hard to push its rich red 
through the variegated layers of dirt. ‘I 
wanted to—to see if they look nice.”’ 

“They look lovely,’ cried Millicent. 
‘““They are perfection, Tommy, and you 
must come inside and see them.” 

“QO, Lain’t fit!’’ gasped Tommy, backing 
precipitately. 

‘‘ I'd rather have you in my parlor today 
than any crowned king,”’ Millicent exclaimed, 
in her sweet, fervent tones. ‘* You do not 
know how very happy you have made me. 
Come.” 

Hand in hand they entered. Cassandra, 
startled to the threshold of the hall by the 
sudden loud moaning of the wind through 
the house, stopped there, staring unnoticed 
from one radiant face to the other. 


‘In de pa’lo’, I ’clar’ ter man!” she 
gasped, as the pair disappeared. 
Directly loud, but wholly unheeded, 


sounds rose from the front heater to the 
parlor, Cassandra panting in concert: “I's 
done gwine ter be stric’ly ’on'ble ’bout dis 
I's done gwine ter let her know 
O, de lill ’seal’on!”’ 


witnessin’. 
plain as I’s yar. 

Tommy’s voice had floated down to her in 
a delighted ery: ‘‘ Why, Miss Millicent, it’s 
clovers as is frozed onter the silver wase!”’ 

‘Yes, it's my clover blossom vase,”’ 
smiled Millicent, ‘‘ and very precious to me, 
but, Tommy, not half so precious as your 
lovely gift. How much trouble you have 
taken to give me pleasure.” 

The ruddy blood and streaks of dirt had 
another valorous contest and Tummy seemed 
to stand higher in his worn shoes as he an- 
swered; shyly: “‘It was just fun, Miss Milli- 
cent, only when dad come home drunk, 
Them times me an’ mom had to be spry or 
he’d a-broke every bit o’ glass an’ tore up 
every root o’ clover.” ‘i 

‘‘ Poor boy!’’ murmured Millicent, draw- 
ing him to a seat. 

Tommy’s tongue loosened under the spell 
of the dark, misty eyes: ‘‘ You see he tuk it 
inter his tipsy head that me an’ mom ‘ad 
hid money from him in that clover box, 
Lots o’ times she does hide, ’cause he’s 
right after all she ken make a-washin’ an’ 
sich. An’, Miss Millicent, it’s the .money 
a-goin’ to the s‘loons that druv us boys to 
strike agin work an’ go in to be ‘ The Jolly 
Club o’ Eight.’ Not one of us but’s gota 
drinkin’ dad or mom, an’ there’s Nv, 8— 
Billy Gregg—as ’s got ’em both.” 

‘OQ, I did not know all this,’’ faltered 
Millicent, compassionately. 

‘It’s so, anyhow; an’ we got tired 
a-workin’ fer the s’loons an’ no good to our- 
selves. Mom said she didn’t care—it was 
only a-helpin’ to keep dad drunk, So now 
we hits on stray jobs an’ goes to Carn- 
cross’s.”’ 

Millicent sighed. The problem she had 
set about solving grew more and more puz- 
zling. But with the sigh flashed up an old 
couplet, ‘‘Great oaks from little acorns 
grow.’’ She repeated under her breath, “I 
must plant my acorns—plant and water and 
leave to God ‘the increase.’ ”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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ADAPTED TO TWO OLASSES. 


The article in this department last week on 
the kindergarten recalls these words of W. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, concerning this form of education: 


The kindergarten provides for two classes 
of weaklings that develop in a city com- 
munity. First, the children of the very poor, 
who lack the virtue of thrift and do what 
they can to educate their children into the 
same weakness. The kindergarten takes 
these from the street at an early age and 
gives them a humane introduction to neat- 
ness, cleanliness and social union with their 
fellows, thus initiating them into civilization. 
On the basis of self-respect industry and 
thrift will grow. 

The second class of weaklings which 
develop are the moral weaklings, for exam- 
ple, those furnished by the class of spoiled 
children. The many chances for wealth in 
this country combine to create a class of 
people newly become wealthy. The time 
of the father has been absorbed in gaining 
the wealth, that of the mother in adjusting 
herself to the new social caste into which 
she has entered. Their children are preco- 
cious in directive power and almost unman- 
ageable by the ordinary tutor or governess. 
In the absence of parental restraint they 
develop selfishness, indulge all their appe- 
tites and often die of excess in early man- 
hood. The kindergarten, through its mild 
discipline and its facilities for employing 
these precocious children in work, by means 
of gifts, occupations and games, succeeds in 
saving most of them. 


TURKEY IN OHICAGO. 

The more one reads of what is to be 
exhibited at the World’s Fair the more one 
marvels how room can be found for such an 
amazing variety of objects from all quarters 
of the globe. A writer in the Chautauquan 
gives a brief summary of the exhibits of the 
nations, and of that from Turkey he says: 
‘*A miniature copy of the famous mosque 
of St. Sofia has been erected by special order 
of the sultan to provide for the religious 
welfare of his subjects who attend the ex- 
position. None but Mohammedans are per- 
mitted to enter this edifice, but the rites 
are visible through the windows to others 
than the faithful. A national hospital is 
also provided for the 300 Turks connected 
with the exhibit. Every product of the 
Ottoman Empire is shown as well as the 
daily life of all classes. One section of the 
display is devoted to the Holy Land as it is 
today, the collections being thorough and 
instructive.’ This ought to be attractive 
to all Sunday school scholars. 





BOSTON TALKING WITH CHICAGO. 


A few weeks ago the completion of the 
long distance telephone service between 
New York and Chicago was described in 
these columns, and now another advance 
in the application of this wonderful inven- 
tion to modern uses is marked by the con- 
nection of Boston with Chicago. One after- 
noon last week a company of gentlemen 
were generously entertained by the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company in 
their handsome building on Milk Street and 
were given the pleasure of talking with per- 
sons at the Chicago end, their voices being 
heard plainly and inquiries being inter- 
changed regarding the weather and the 
state of business. The strains of music, 





too, were wafted over the wires and the 
tune The Star Spangled Banner, played on 
a cornet in Chicago, was distinctly heard 
all over the room. This new line, now the 
longest in the world, stretches over 1,200 
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miles and requires 54,000 poles. The first 
we know we shall be talking with our Eng- 


lish cousins. 
iene ot See se 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT’S ROOM. 

The room occupied by the vice-president 
of the United States opens out of the Senate 
Chamber and contains many articles of his- 
toric interest. One is a small, gilt-framed 
mirror bought for John Adams, the first 
vice-president, the purchase of which caused 
considerable debate in the Senate. The 
price, $40, was considered too much for 
the Government to expend for a looking- 
glass. On the walls hangs a famous old 
portrait of Washington by Rembrandt Peale. 
It was executed in the days before dentistry 
had become the art which it now is, and it 
is a well-authenticated. fact that the ‘‘ Fa- 
ther of his Country”’ at the sittings filled 
out his mouth and cheeks with raw cotton 
as a substitute for false teeth. Over the 
portrait is a large silk flag, wholly of Amer- 
ican manufacture and presented to the Sen- 
ate by the Ladies’ Silk Culture Association 
of Philadelphia. It is the custom for each 
retiring vice-president to leave some orna- 
ment for the room. Mr. Morton’s gift will 
be a fine easy-chair. In the safe in this 
room are placed the packages of the elec- 
toral votes as fast as they arrive in Wash- 
ington. ’ 





A NEW HEBRIDES BRIDE. 


At one time Dr. John G. Paton, the dovoted 
missionary to the South Sea Islands, per- 
suaded two of the natives to take their stand 
as true husband and wife and appear together 
at church. Here is his description of the 
bride’s dress on that occasion: 


The first visible difference betwixt a Chris- 
tian and a heathen is that the Christian 
wears some clothing, the heathen wears 
none. Yakin determined to show the ex- 
tent of her Christianity by the amount of 
clothing she could carry upon her person. 
Being a chief's widow before she became 
Nelwang’s bride she had some idea of state 
occasions and appeared dressed in every 
article of European apparel, mostly portions 
of male attire, that she could beg or borrow 
from about the premises! 

Her bridal gown was a man’s drab colored 
great coat, put on above her native grass 
skirts and sweeping down to her heels, but- 
toned tight. Over this she had hung on a 
vest, and above that again, most amazing of 
all, she had superinduced a pair of men’s 
trousers, drawing the body over her head 
and leaving a leg dangling gracefully over 
each of her shoulders and streaming down 
her back. Fastened to one shoulder also 
there was a red shirt and to the other a 
stripped shirt, waving about her like wings 
as she sailed along. Around her head a red 
shirt had been twisted like a turban and her 
notions of art demanded that a sleeve 
thereof should hang aloft over each of her 
ears! She seemed to be a moving monster 
loaded with a mass of rags. The day was 
excessively hot and the perspiration poured 
over her face in streams. She, too, sat as 
near to me as she could get on the women’s 
side of the church. Nelwang looked at me 
and then at her, smiling quietly, as if to say, 
‘* You never saw in all your white world a 
bride so grandly dressed !”’ 

I little thought what I was bringing on 
myself when I urged them to come to 
church.. The sight of that poor creature 
sweltering before me constrained me for 
once to make the service very short—per- 
haps the shortest I ever conducted in my 
life! The day ended in peace. The two 
souls were extremely happy and I praised 
God that what might have been a scene of 
bloodshed had closed thus, even though it 
were in a kind of wild grotesquerie! 
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EPPS’S COCOA 
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“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and b 
a careful application of the fine operties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. ore has provided our breakfast 
tabies with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi- 
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every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may, escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service Gazette. 
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JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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GONVERSATION OORNER. 
EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: 
I have asked permission 





with the bald head and 
mild mien to take his old 
place this week, giving 
|[ me the pleasure of ad- 

ae dressing you once more in 
the proper way and him the pleasure of count- 
ing off four letters I have received about that 
old song (see Dec, 21 and Jan. 19), which he 


must often have listened to in his remote 


boyhood. 
y ANDOVER, MAss. 
The song called The Twelve Days of Christ- 
mas, Which my mother used to sing to her 
children, is one of the most delightful recol- 
lections of my childhood. This is the way it 
has come down to her children’s children: 
“The first day of Christmas my true love sent 
to me a parrot up a juniper tree; the second 
day of Christmas my true love sent to me two 
turtledoves and a parrot up a juniper tree; 
the third day of Christmas my true love sent 
to me three French hens, two turtledoves and 
a parrot up a juniper tree; ”’ and so on till 
the last: ‘the twelfth day of Christmas my 
true love sent to me twelve eg pippins, 
eleven lords a-leaping, ten fiddlers playing, 
nine ladies dancing, eight hares a-running, 
seven swans a-swimming, six geese a-flying, 
five gold rings, four Cornish birds, three 
French hens, two turtledoves and a parrot 
up a juniper tree.” Mrs. —. 


MEDFORD, MAss. 

Mr. Martin: I have remembered that Christ- 
mas song from my childhood. It is arranged 
in The House That Jack Built style. This 
is the twelfth day: “ Twelve bells ringing, 
eleven lords weeping, ten maids dancing, nine 
hounds hunting, eight deer running. seven 
swans swimming, six geese flying, five gold 
rings, four jolly boys, three French hens, two 
turtledoves and a parrot on a juniper tree.’ 
There was very little good literature for chil- 
dren at Christmas then—now we have every- 


thing. Very respectfully, Mrs. H. 
ROCKLAND, Mass. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: I was very glad the 


zentleman from Charlestown asked for the 
ist of presents for the Christmas holidays, for 
in my childhood my mother’s sweet voice used 
to charm me with this long list. After each 
one the whole was sung through and when the 
last one was reached then she used te sing 
them just as fast as she could, much to the 
children’s enjoyment: ‘‘ Twelve skaters skat- 
ing, eleven lords a-leaping, ten fiddlers fid- 
dling, nine ladies dancing, eight bells a-ring- 
ing, seven birds a-singing, six geese a-laying, 
five gold rings, four Cornish birds, three 
French hens, two turtledoves and one plum 
partridge on a pear tree.” 
Yours very truly, M. N. 8. 


The “gentleman from Charlestown,”’ 
cighty-four years old, who started the query, 
Writes again, giving the nine days that he 
remembers. His first is “‘a part of a juniper 
tree,” the fourth “college birds” and the 
ninth “pipes playing.” The different ver- 
sions are easily accounted for by “oral 
tradition ’—the song was not learned from 
4 book but remembered from the rapid 
singing of a merry medley in which one 
word made about as good sense as another. 
Whether it was a partridge on a pear tree 
ora parrot on a juniper tree, whether the 
eleven lords were leaping or weeping, 
whether the crowning gift was golden pip- 
pins or skating skaters, are questions for 
critical scholarship! The most curious va- 
riation is that of the fourth day—collive 
birds (Jan. 19), college birds, Cornish birds, 
jolly boys! As it was doubtless an old 
English song Cornish birds is probably cor- 
rect. But why were birds from Cornwall 
peculiar? The song serves to recall to us 
old folks various other jingles which we 
used to delight to hear—but is not sense 
on the whole better than nonsense? 


for our venerable friend. 


ORE letters about the 
four-letter riddle 
(Dee. 15 and Jan. 
26), despite my re- 
peated attempts to 
suggest the true an- 
swer. Perhaps the 
T meek and medita- 
tive martyr’s monogram may give an addi- 
tional hint! 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: 1s it the Dark Continent 
that you expect to travel half across before 
you get the sulution of Mrs. B.’s puzzle, and 
then do you expect to divide the dark and 
reverse its parts so as to discover that the 
word is r-k-d-a, Ar-cad-(i)a? 
Your Guessing Brother-Kornerer, G. B. K. 


Guess again, brother—you are still in the 
dark! 

New Briraysn, Cr. 

I had not noticed until the issue of Jan. 26 
Mrs. B.’s riddle. At once the z-l-n-c, excel- 
lency, of the puzzle appears. Doesn’t it? 

Very truly, M. B. B. 


Against the rule to publish anonymous 
letters, but I think I recognize under those 
initials a dear old schoolmate whom I have 
not seen for a full generation of time! Ilis 
guess is excellent, but I think only the 
regular use of letters is intended. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Martin: How would the four let- 
ters, x-l-n-c, excellency, do for the word of 
four syllables in answer to Mrs. B.’s riddle? 

Yours truly, Mr. W. 
Boston. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Although hardly young 
enough for a ‘“‘Cornerer,’’ I always read the 
‘*Corner’’ with much interest. Is Mrs. B.’s 
riddle f-i-k-c, efficacy ? Very sincerely, w. 


TOPSFIELD, MAss. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I found eight letters be- 
sides the six mentioned in the Corner of Jan. 
26 “‘ which have meaning by themselves ’’: ay, 
always; dee, a ring in the harness, also a river 
in Scotland; gee, to turn to the off side; ell, a 
cloth measure; of! an exclamation; cue, a 
twist of hair at the back of the head; are, the 
verb; you, pronoun. 

Yours truly, CHARLOTTE P. 


I never heard of a dee in a harness before, 
and I see that Noah Webster and the Cen- 
tury man never did either—perhaps the gen- 
tleman at the head of the column can ex- 
plain, for he certainly is ‘init’?! M. B. B. 
gives a list on the corner of his card which 
includes em, a printer’s measure, and I sug- 
gest ex, a man out of office. A Worcester 
member has another different one—‘ why, 
when used as an interjection,’’ and goes on 


to say: 

...I1 think that the answer to Mrs. B’s 
riddle is the name given by the Indians to a 
river, meaning the ‘‘ Father of Waters.’’ There 
are only four letters used in making this word 
and it has four syllables. EstHer W. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


I am one of the Corner boys, though my 
hair is nearly as thin as yours in the picture! 
This morning I am going back home to Chi- 
cago, and if I were to walk I should tumble 
right into Mrs. B.’s word of four letters and 
four syllables the first thing—I mean the 

—_—. Yours truly, R. A. J. 


A note from Mrs. B. confirms this: 


Dear Mr. Martin: If the “ Happy Family” 
will put an electrolier on the lamp-post they 
are holding up it may shed light on my puz- 
zle. No, “ LKXx” did not ‘catch on” to 
my catch. A famous man once said if his 
friends had not plowed with his heifer they 
would not have guessed his riddle. If‘ Mrs. 
J.” should plow “a little this side of St. 
Louis’ with a steamboat she would find the 
word. 

East LonGmeapow, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I think the answer to Mrs. 
B.’s riddle is the M@——. I am glad that pleas- 
ant looking gentleman has got out from under 
that MI. Yours truly, M. E. D. 


Mr, MARTIN. 
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The Sunday School. 


Lesson FOR FEB. 26. Neh. 8: 1-12. 


READING THE LAW. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


Four great events distinguish the century 
of Jewish history we are now studying. The 
first was the re-establishment of public wor- 
ship soon after the return of the exiles to 
Jerusalem. The second was the dedication 
of the temple twenty years later. The third, 
after an interval of seventy years, was the 
rebuilding of the city wall, and the fourth 
was the reading of the law. Not less impor- 
tant than establishing public worship, the 
organization of the church and the maintain- 
ing of civil government is the public teaching 
of the Word of God. This was done by Ezra 
und his assistants so effectively as to bring 
about a wonderful revival of religion. The 
record of it gives us an opportunity to study 
two things of great importance in creating 
and keeping alive Christian faith: 

I. Teaching divine truth. What was it that 
sent through that great multitude gathered 
by the water gate in the open space south of 
the temple sympathetic thrills of sorrow and 
then joy and holy resolves? It was simply 
the reading and explaining of the record of 
God’s commands to His people and of the 
. work He had done for and through them, as 
given in the law of Moses. Soe of the essen- 
tial elements of powerful teaching are here 
illustrated : 

1. The simple proclamation of the law of 


God is a great spiritual power. Each created , 


thing contains within itself its own law. Sun, 
moon and stars obey it. The law under which 
man lives is the highest of all, that imposed 
on thought and conduct. We call it con- 
science, but the Word of God expresses and 
interprets it. We cannot escape from it. 
Said a Chinaman who had been engaged in 
translating the Bible into his own language, 
‘* Whoever made that book made me.” The 
teacher who faithfully presents its commands 
may be sure that the consciences of his hear- 
ers will confess them obligatory, and will rec- 
ognize the divine authority of the promise 
which goes with them: ‘ Now, therefore, if 
ye will obey My voice indeed and keep my 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto Me from among all peoples.”’ 

2. The account of God’s work in human 
history has great power. God had delivered 
Israel from the tyranny of Egypt, and the rec- 
ognition of His presence and reliance on His 
leadership had lifted the people from a race 
of slaves to become a great nation. The loss 
of the sense of His presence had taken away 
their power and plunged them again into 
captivity. Now, as they began to rise into 
strength among the ruins of their former 
glory, this earlier record was held up as a 
mirror in which they might see the stains on 
their souls. They saw, and wept at the sight. 

That susceptibility still belongs to the 
hearts of men. When the words and works 
of God are declared something within us bears 
witness to the presence and majesty of the 
Most High. It is this presence, imperious yet 
tender, which gives force to His word. His 
commands will not be obeyed merely because 
it is wise and right to obey but because they 
are uttered by our Father. This was what 
moved the multitude in Jerusalem on that 
remarkable morning. This is what gives the 
Bible power to move us. It is a living force, 
handed down from soul to soul, through suc- 
cessive ages; a torch to kindle and enlighten, 
kept burning by the breath of God. 

3. The earnest utterance of intelligent faith 
gives great emphasis t6 the divine law. In 
the pulpit, the Sunday school and the home 
the consecrated living voice is a specially ap- 
pointed power to make the will of God known 


and felt. We can print His words, but we 
cannot print the looks and tones which show 
them to be spirit and life. That which enters 
men’s souls to form and guide them must also 
first come out of men’s souls warm and quick- 
ening. In all ages since Ezra’s time the pulpit 
has been directly felt in every great reforma- 
tion and in the spiritual renewal of every 
member of the kingdom of God. 

II. Hearing divine truth. There must be co- 
operation with the teacher on the part of the 
listeners or he will not have power over men. 
The work of the pulpit is ineffective without 
sympathetic interest in the pew. 

1. An aroused desire to know and do the 
will of God is the prime necessity. The first 
recorded step in the great religious revival at 
Jerusalem was the gathering of the people 
as one man calling on Ezra ‘“‘to bring the 
book of the law of Moses which the Lord had 
commanded to Israel.”” Then the long ses- 
sion, from sunrise till noon, was not tedious 
to inquiring minds. They had lost their in- 
heritance but now were striving to reconstruct 
out of the ruins of Jerusalem a new city. The 
Word of God showed them what they had lost 
and how they might regain it. That Word 
does for us the same service. Every unholy 
thought, every selfish use of the powers God 
has given us, is a sign of a nature in ruins, an 
inheritance abandoned. When men feel the 
loss they will turn to the law of God, and 
when they see how they have disobeyed it 
they will turn with far more eager interest to 
the revelation of His grace in Christ. But 
even the voice from Sinai or from Calvary is 
meaningless to the soul asleep. Those who 
by business, however worthy, so tire them- 
selves as to have no strength left to listen 
with interest to the Word of God on the Lord’s 
Day do themselves and Him great injustice. 

2. Prayer is essential to right hearing of 
the word. When Ezra opened the book the 
people stood up to show their reverence. 
When he prayed they all answered “‘ Amen,” 
lifted up their hands, bowed their heads and 
worshiped. Audible, visible, united worship 
makes ears attentive and minds open to the 
truth. It must have thrilled the hearts of the 
great audience before Ezra to hear the solemn 
response from many thousand tongues in 
adoration of God. We have too much ignored 
the command, “‘ Let all the peoplesay, Amen.” 
When we are oppressed by a sense of sin 
which we cannot throw off, and by question- 
ings about access to the presence of God and a 
day of judgment and a world to come of glory 
or agony, we are drawn to the house of God 
where the multitude keep holy day and to the 
Word of God with its solemn meanings, and 
there our interest is sustained by the united 
interest of praying people. 

3. Obedience te the Worfl of God makes its 
meaning plain. Sorrow that they had broken 
the law mingled with the gladness of the peo- 
ple in beginning anew to obey it. Their lead- 
ers broke in on their weeping and bade them 
welcome the promises of God, observe His 
commands and rejoice in obedience. That 
very day was an appointed feast. Though 
bowed down by the conviction of their sins 
they would not even wear the appearance of 
mourning while they were commanded to feast. 
They ate and drank and provided for the poor 
and honored the holy day, making great mirth 
because the joy of the Lord was their strength 
and “‘ because they had understood the words 
that were declared unto them.” 

The special acts which showed their sincerity 
are recorded in the succeeding chapters, which 
should be read in connection with this lesson. 
Day after day they assembled “ to give atten- 
tion to the words of the law.”” They kept the 
feast of tabernacles because they.Jearned that 
it was commanded. “Also day by day; from 
the first day unto the last day, Ezra read in 
the book of the law of God.” On the twenty- 
fourth day they réad again from the book a 





quarter of the day, and a quarter also the 

confessed their sins and worshiped (chap, 9: 
3]. They solemnly signed a covenant “to do 
all the commandments of the Lord our Lord, 
They promised not tointermarry with heathen 
nor to profane the Sabbath nor to exaet 


pledges for debt, and they agreed to pay a due 


proportion for the expenses of public worship 
[chap. 10; 29-39]. So they proved their re. 
pentance genuine and lifted their nation once 
more into power and prosperity. 

Let us note some practical lessons from the 
revival which began with that remarkable 
day when the multitude gathered to hear the 
reading of the Scriptures: 

1. Love for the law of God makes noble 
characters. There is no grandeur in the uni- 
verse to eyes that can no longer discern di 5 
tinctions between right and wrong. There is 
no suffering greater than that which comes 
from being wrong and being conscious of the 
relations in which the wrongdoer is placed 
toward all that is worthy and holy. Yet the 
repentant soul can be restored in God’s own 
way through faith in Christ. To be at peace 
with God, to be bending every energy to do 
His will and to be humbly conscious of it is to 
reach the highest dignity an immortal soul 
can know. 

2. Honoring the Word of God makes the 
church prosperous. When the people of God 
were at their lowest they turned to listen to 
and obey the neglected commands, and from 
the point of death Judaism was lifted into a 
power sufficient to battle with surrounding 
nations and even to struggle bravely against 
the entire Roman empire. This is one of the 
most remarkable facts of history and an in- 
valuable lesson for the church in times of de- 
pression and danger. The sacrifice of Christ 
has not made sin less destructive and hateful. 
Obedience is still the condition of prosperity. 
God’s people must still consult the divine ora- 
cles for all their guidance and insist that 
nothing shall be substituted for the plain 
declarations and simple exposition of the 
Word of God. 

3. Faithful obedience by Christians to the 
Word of God will exalt Him in the eyes of 
the world. No one who lives to do God’s will 
is without converting power over men. A 
constant loyalty to His Word, faithfully living 
out its principles, interpreted by constant 
communion with Him—who shall measure its 
power over the world? Let us reach after it, 
breathe 1n its meaning, pray for light, use our 
powers to understand it and earnestly obey it. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING, 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 





Review the lesson of last Sunday by draw- 
ing the wall and the weapons. The walls of 
Jerusalem were rebuilt, but was the city safe? 
Recall the two words written among the 
weapons—watch, pray. What kind of asword 
did we talk about last Sunday? The Jews 
needed this kind of a sword. They needed to 
know the law of God that they might fight 
against their heart enemies. Where do you 
go to hear the Word of God read and ex- 
plained? Did you ever go to an open aif 
meeting? Can you think of a great meeting 
held in one of the squares of Jerusalem near 
one of the new gates? Think of the whole 
city gathered together as one man, all eager 
to hear the Book of the Law. Draw a square 
to indicate the place and make a small circle 
for the pulpit where Ezra stood. A long sheet 
of paper fastened at either end to a wooden 
cylinder will show what kind of a roll was 
used in the reading. Many lines will indicate 


the great audience assembled and don’t forget . 


the short lines for the children. Let the chil 
dren tell you the different parts of the service 
in-church. ; 

What comes before the sermon? What 
comes first? This meeting in Jerusalem 
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opened with prayer. Both preacher and peo- 
ple prayed for the blessing of God upon their 
study of the law. Do you pray for God’s 
blessing when you come together to study His 
Word? Is it a good thing to know God’s 
Word? Does it make you glad? Do you feel 
sad sometimes when you are reminded of all 
that you have forgotten and not done right? 
Why did the people weep in Jerusalem when 
they heard the law? Call for the children’s 
answers. But God’s Word gives joy, not sor- 
row. Listen to the words of the preacher at 
this meeting—(o, give, for the joy of the Lord 
is your strength. Joy had come to Jerusalem 
and strength, because the people were ready 
to hear and follow the law of God. It was to 
be their sword against the evil in their own 
hearts. They were glad because they under- 
stood the words declared unto them. How 
did they show their joy? By trying to make 
gladness for others, by giving. Eat, drink 
and send portions to those who have nothing, 
that was the message given them. 

Read the words on the wall again, pray, 
work, and the word upon the sword, watch. 
Draw about the sword a roll for the Book of 
the Law and write below the word watch, hear, 
learn. Hearing and learning God’s Word 
helps us to watch. But there is something 
else among our weapons, pray. Give the 
prayer of the Golden Text written on the 
paper roll, ‘‘ Lord, open Thou mine eyes that 
I may behold wondrous things out of Thy 
Law. Siig 


THE CHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, Feb. 19-25. Being Compared with Do- 
1 Cor. 3: 10-15; Gal. 2: 15, 16; 
14-18. (See prayer meeting edi- 


ing Good. 
James 2: 


torial.) 
a 


Y. PB. 8. 0 &. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Feb. 26-March 4. Sending Portions 
to Others. What Have We Sent? Neh.8:10; 
Acts 3: 5-9. 

This topic takes us again into the realm of 
philanthropic and Christian activity, the con- 
sideration of which ought never to become 
trite and uninteresting, for the sooner we 
graft upon our minds the idea that religion 
means service the happier and the more fruit- 
ful will our Christian lives become. It was a 
characteristic remark of Phillips Brooks, and 
one that gains all the more significance from 
the fact that it was uttered hardly a week be- 
fore his death, when he said to a Sunday 
school class of young women at Trinity 
Church, “I fancy that the thing which we 
shall look back upon with the greatest satis- 
faction at the end of life will not be the oppor- 
tunities for self-culture and self-advancement 
which we have enjoyed, not this or that pleas- 
ure, but the thing that the mind will seize 
upon at the hour of death will be the kind 
deeds that we have done.” Is it not worthy 
of note that it is in the midst of this most 
solemn religious celebration, when the minds 
of the people were naturally fixed on God and 
on their own spiritual condition, that Nehe- 
miah gives the order to send portions unto 
him for whom nothing was prepared? It was 
on the threshold of the temple, whither he was 
going to pray, that human need in the person 
of the poor cripple arrested Peter’s steps. 
Nor could he enter the house of prayer until 
he had done all in his power to aid the man. 
‘Prayer and potatoes ”’ are indeed linked 
more closely than a good many persons 
realize. 

Giving a portion is an altogether different 
thing from giving refuse. It is all well enough 
to put in the home missionary box our cast-off 
clothes and toys and books, bat that act is 
an only approach to benevolence. We are to 


share with others the things which we like 
ourselves, which constitute the satisfactions 
and delights of our lives. This spirit has led 
to the free art exhibitions for the poor in one 
or twoof our greatcities. It gradually dawned 
upon philanthropists that there might be some 
men, women and children down in the slums 
who would be glad to have a look, once a year 
at least, at pretty pictures. And the response 
which this charity awakened shows that the 
number was much larger than anybody antici- 
pated. 

If we are ready to share the good and the 
beautiful things of life with our needy breth- 
ren the next and the most natural step is to 
share with them the priceless blessings of the 
gospel of Christ. If Christ and Christian things 
make the staple and the charm of life for you 
why are you not sharing your experience with 
others ? 

Parallel verses: Prov. 25: 21,22; 28: 27; Eccl. 
11:1,2; Matt. 5: 42; 6: 1-4; 10: 8; 19: 21; Luke 
11; 41; Rom. 12: 8; 2 Cor. 8: 12; 9: 7; Gal. 6: 
2,9, 10; Eph. 5: 1, 2; Phil. 4: 15-17; 1 Pet. 4: 
7-11. 


gga 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


THE INDIAN DECENNIAL MISSIONARY CONFER- 
ENCE. 


A notable event in the missionary world 
was the third Indian Decennial Missionary 
Conference, held in Bombay for seven days, 
beginning Dec. 29. It was a memorable gather- 
ing of between 500 and 600 earnest missionaries 
of all denominations from all parts of India, 
some of whom traveled 1,000 or 1,500 miles to 
attend the meetings. Setting aside various 
differences of opinions and methods they met 
to discuss some of the practical, pressing prob- 
lems which confront the missionary in India. 
One of our workers who attended the meet- 
ings writes: “‘ The conference has been very 
stimulating and helpful. There was a spirit 
of interdenominational comity and oneness of 
thought that was refreshing.’”’ Rev. Dr. Macki- 
chan of Bombay, in his opening address, well 
expressed the object of the conference in these 
words: “‘ We are not here simply to accept 
each other’s opinions or to force our own opin- 
ions upon one another, but to listen to each 
other and to learn in what way we can 
strengthen and support each other.” 

The program was very full, covering papers 
and discussions in the early days of the con- 
ference on such topics as The Work Among 
the Depressed Classes, Marriage and Divorce, 
Work Among the Lepers, The Native Church 
in India—Its Organization and Self-Support. 
Among the carefully prepared papers of the 
following days those on Work Among the 
Educated Classes of India and Education as a 
Missionary Agency are worthy of special men- 
tion. In his address on the former subject an 
Indian pastor spoke as follows: ‘‘ We often 
hear it said that Christianity in India bas 
proved successful only among the very lowest 
classes of society. But it has been reckoned 
that out of every six converts in India one 
comes of a high caste or class, and when we 
consider the highly-organized religious creeds, 
the deeply-rooted social prejudices and cus- 
toms and that subtlest and most inflexible of 
foes, caste, with which missionaries have to 
cope when dealing with high-caste Hindus, 
the success that has already been attained is 
a triumph of Christianity.”” In the discussion 
of the topic of the lower classes, on the other 
hand, it was agreed that the best results were 
found among the high castes where good work 
had been done with the lower castes. One 
speaker said that if the low classes were con- 
verted the very foundation of the caste system 
in India would be removed. 

In her paper on Work Among Women Miss 
Thoburn of Lucknow gave an exceedingly in- 
teresting account of the position and needs of 
her dark sisters. Although their number is 


comparatively small, Christian women are 
prominent and important in city and country 
because of the freedom and the education 
which religion has brought them and the 
duties to which it has calledthem. When stu- 
dents for the Dufferin medical schools are 
called for, the Christians are prepared to stand 
the tests for the scholarships offered. While 
they have been passing entrance examinations 
for the past twenty years, the first Moham- 
medan girl has only this year matriculated. 
And so it is that the numerically smallest 
class of women in India is the most important. 

Other topics presented, which we have not 
space even to touch upon, were The Training 
and Support of the Native Ministry, Indus- 
trial Work, Public Morals, Romanism, Mis- 
sionary Comity. Throughout the meetings a 
number of native pastors took part, usually 
speaking excellent English. One of the unique 
features was the sight of so many dark faces 
showing a thorough understanding of all that 
was said. One of the speakers was Mrs. Sorab- 
jee of Poonah, an elderly colored woman, who 
was quite overcome with emotion as she tried 
to express her gratitude to those who had 
come from distant lands to work for India. 

Overwhelmed by the vastness of the work, 
contrasted with the utterly inadequate supply 
of workers, the conference sends forth an 
appeal to the churches in Europe, America, 
Australasia and Asia to double the number 
of laborers. An earnest plea is made for the 
educated and English-speaking classes, who 
need men of consecrated culture to devote 
their whole time to aggressive work among 
India’s thinking men; for the depressed 
classes, which number millions, who would 
speedily become Christians if messengers of 
Christ could reach them; for the Mohammed- 
ans, of whom there are a larger number in 
India than in the Turkish Empire; while the 
women of India, the Sunday schools and in- 
dustrial schools, the urgent need for medical 
missionaries, are not forgotten. 

THE WORLD AROUND. 

The educational work of the Methodist 
missions in Peking has found such high favor 
with the Chinese Government that it has 
promised positions upon the railroads or in 
telegraph offices to all graduates of these 
schools at a fair salary and with the privilege 
of observing Sunday. Graduates from the 
medical department may receive appoint- 
ments in the army or navy. Already as an 
earnest of these future concessions a physi- 
cian of the United States has been appointed 
to the customs service of Chung-King with a 
large salary and the understanding that he 
shall devote all his spare time to medical mis- 
sionary work. All this has an added signifi- 
cance because this is a city from which mis- 
sionaries were expelled and their houses de- 
stroyed in 1886, 

Another progressive step in this same city, 
Chung-King, which, by the way, is situated 
in one of the western provinces far up the 
Yang-tse-Kiang River, is the establishment 
by the government of a school for the study 
of English and mathematics. Its special ob- 
ject is reported to be the training of bright 
Chinese lads who may hereafter be of special 
service to their country in her foreign rela- 
tions. Hardly was the proclamation an- 
nouncing the opening of the school issued 
by the liberal viceroy of the province be- 
fore seventy or eighty applications for en- 
trance were made. It is considered certain 
that this beginning is intended to develop 
into a college for the study of foreign sciences. 


—_ 


To know one person who is absolutely to 
be trusted will do more for a man’s moral 
nature—yes, and even his spiritual nature— 
than all the sermons he ever heard or can 
hear.—George Macdonald. 
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Literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
WILLIAM BELL SCOTT. 


This work is an autobiography with edito- 
rial notes and brief additions, W. Minto being 
the editor. Mr. Scott, who died in the au- 
tumn of 1890, at the age of seventy-nine, was 
a Scotchman by birth, an Englishman by res- 
idence and a man of the world, in many re- 
spects, in temperament and culture. An au- 
tobiography always has a peculiar quality, 
due to the fact that the reader is enabled to 
look out upon the world, to a considerable 
extent, through the eyes of the subject of the 
work. In cases in which the writer possesses 
a striking individuality the interest of the 
book usually is considerable. On the other 
hand, an autobiography, even if edited by 
some one else than the writer, ordinarily is 
somewhat defective in respect to proportion, 
and gives prominence to those topics, events 
and persons regarded by the author as most 
important rather than such ones as the reader 
may care most to hear about. 

This work has both the excellence and the 
weakness just named. Too much space, in 
view of what is narrated, is bestowed upon 
the record of Mr. Scott’s childhood and youth, 
upon his brother David’s peculiarities and 
some other matters. But, on the other hand, 
one reads with entertainment, if not always 
with indorsement, his accounts of his friends 
and their doings. Carlyle seems to have im- 
pressed Scott as he did so many others, i. e., 
as very much of a curmudgeon, albeit having 
a certain intellectual greatness. Scott’s most 
intimate friends, among artists and littérateurs, 
were the Rossettis, but he also knew well 
Leigh Hunt, Holman Hunt, G. H. Lewes and 
“George Eliot,’? William Morris, Alma-Ta- 
dema, A. C. Swinburne, Ruskin, ete. Tenny- 
son he seems to have met rarely, and it is 
noteworthy that, although belonging to the 
same generation with Tennyson, Browning 
and their fellows, he seems to have associated 
chiefly, so far as this record of his life inti- 
mates, with men much younger than himself. 

Mr. Scott hardly will be remembered as a 
poet and, indeed, seems to have had only a 
modest idea of his own verse. As an artist 
he passed through a period of hardship and 
comparative neglect, like so many other art- 
ists, but in time won his footing as an etcher 
and ultimately as a painter. He undoubtedly 
became a man of recognized eminence. He 
also did useful work as an instructor. He evi- 
dently has omitted many things which would 
have given the reader a more symmetrical 
and consistent an idea of him, and which a 
biographer would have supplied. There are 
many anecdotes of his friends and many ex- 
tracts from their correspondence with him. 
A number of portraits and other illustrations 
are supplied with good effect. The American 
publishers have issued the work in two sub- 
stantial volumes. Probably most readers will 
agree that, although not ranking among the 
most skillfully written or the most entertain- 

productions of its class, it possesses merit 
nough of more than one sort to render it 
fairly sure of a favorable welcome as the 
public learns what it is. [Harper & Bros. 
$8.00.) 





RELIGIOUS. 


The many friends of the late President E. A. 
Tanner, D. D., of Illinois College, will welcome 
the volume of his Baccalaureate and Other Ser- 
mons and Addresses [Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50], to which is prefixed a sketch of his life 
and character. The lofty character of the man 
and the power and permanent value of his 
work are well brought out. He was not less 
able and useful than modest. His discourses 
are of a high order, alike intellectually, spir- 
itually and in practical pertinence to the times. 
His likeness is included in the book.—An- 


other of Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt’s little vol- 
umes of practical counsel in respect to both 
spiritual and material subjects is At His Feet 
[D. D. Merrill Co. $1.00]. It is made up of 
terse, pithy, kindly, stimulating remarks and 
suggestions, the natural outcome of a wise 
head and a full heart. It will help the young 
and the old also.—In The Secret of Character 
Building [S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.00], by J. B. 
DeMotte, Ph. D., an effort is made to enforce 
important moral and spiritual truths by the 
statement of certain scientific principles and 
facts. The work is well done but is somewhat 
too technical for the average reader. The book 
has illustrations. The Coming Religion [Rob- 
erts Bros. $1.00] is by Rev. Thomas Van Ness, 
the pastor-elect of the Second (Unitarian) 
Church of this city. It discusses the religion 
of Jesus, or the gospel of love; the religion of 
science, or the gospel of evolution; and the re- 
ligion of humanity, or the gospel of socialism ; 
each being considered in its relations to wor- 
ship, enthusiasm, conduct and hope or fear for 
the future, and each being regarded as contrib- 
uting something to the religion of the future. 
It is a thoughtful and, in some respects, a 
striking book. 

Those who are interested in touching histo- 
ries of Christian individuals, and especially 
those in this city who wish to know what to 
do with applicants for aid in the street, to 
whom it never is safe to give money, should 
read Mr. T. D. Roberts’s little book, Means and 
Ways] James H. Earle. 50 cents]. Mr. Roberts 
has had a somewhat eventful life and now is 
at the head of the Boston Industrial and Ap- 
pleton Temporary Home, 15 and 17 Davis Street, 
which is a useful institution in encouraging 
and helping and often in reforming those who 
are in tight places materially or morally. The 
little book is interesting and will do good.— 
The volume on Judges [Macmillan & Co. 30 
cents], in the series known as the Smaller 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, has been edited 
by J. 8. Black. It has maps and notes, resem- 
bles the preceding issues in the same series 
and is a neat and scholarly piece of work.—— 
Paracletos [75 cents], by Rev. Sherlock Bristol 
of Ventura, Cal., is published by the author. 
It contains useful reflections on its theme and 
also considerable more or less irrelevant ma- 
terial. 





BIOGRAPHICAL OR HISTORICAL. 


Student and Singer, The Reminiscences of 
Charles Santley [Macmillan & Co. $2.35], 
ought to have a large sale among musical peo- 
ple, and possesses general interest also which 
should render it enjoyable by the public at 
large. Mr. Santley is one of the most emi- 
nent singers in Great Britain and has sung 
with much favor here also. He is an easy, 
agreeable writer, free from unpleasant self- 
consciousness, and has had many interesting 
experiences and made many friends concern- 
ing whom the reader is glad to be informed. 


~His book certainly repays any one well for the 


reading, and for those who belong to, or are 
interested specially in, the musical profession 
it possesses a peculiar attractiveness. Mr. 
Sautley’s portrait, as he appeared in the char- 
acter of Fra Diavolo, is the frontispiece. 

Col. G. B. Malleson, an Englishman, is 
the author of The Refounding of the German 
Empire, 1848-1871 [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.75], a volume which offers a bird’s-eye view 
of the history of France, Germany, Italy and 
Austria for the twenty-three eventful years 
between the French revolution of 1848 and the 
proclamation of the German empire at Ver- 
sailles in 1871. The writer aims to show that 
during this period, which began with the hu- 
miliation of Prussia and ended with her bril- 
liant supremacy, one firm, shrewd purpose 
governed her leading statesmen, to which 
everything was made to submit. Bismarck 
he regards as the chief agent in accomplishing 
the final result, and he portrays the great 


statesman as molding events, policies ang 
men, not only in his own but in other nations, 
with a master hand; as possessing an almost 
diabolic skill in diplomacy, and as aided re. 
peatedly by singular good fortune; ag de 
liberately causing successive wars in order to 
attain his ends; as never shrinking from de. 
ception and fraud, if they seemed necessary, 
He thinks the Germans made so grave an erro; 
in 1871, in despoiling France too severely, that 
it is questionable whether the German empire 
holds together long. He has written with 
commendable impartiality, with succinctness 
and spirit, and alike as a narrative, a portraya| 
of individuals and an interpretation of state. 
craft his book is much above the average, 
A few portraits and maps add to its value. 
No student of recent European history cay 
afford to overlook it. 

The Messrs. Harper & Brothers have issued 
the first volume of a new and illustrated edi. 
tion of Mr. J. R. Green’s Short History of the 
English People [$5.00]. It is in the line of the 
author’s wish, declared by his wife in the 
preface, to exhibit and interpret English his. 
tory in pictures of people and scenes contem. 
poraneous with the events described. Every 
available source of illustration has been con- 
sulted and the volume is finely gotten up and 
worthy of very high praise. Of course there 
is no need now to commend the history as 
such, This volume completes the fifth chapter 
of the work on The Hundred Years of War, 
1336-1431. Mr. Green’s portrait serves as the 
frontispiece.——Any who may be cesirous of 
an introduction to the study of medivyval his- 
tory for use in schools will find Empire and 
Papacy in the Middle Ages [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25], by Alice D. Greenwood, a well-planned, 
clearly written and accurate outline. Thatit 
supplies the bones of history without much , 
flesh, the main facts with comparatively little 
in the way of details, is inevitable according 
to the plan of the work. It is a work of large 
ideas in bold relief, and this makes it im- 
pressive. 

STORIES. 

One of the pleasantest volumes in the Un- 
known Library thus far issued is Gentleman 
Upcott’s Daughter [Cassell Publishing Co, 
cents], by Tom Cobbleigh. Its attractiveness 
lies in the simplicity and fidelity with which 
the thoughts and actions of country people of 
the farming class in the west of England are 
described. It makes a distinct and effective 
picture.--—Jola Leroy or Shadows Uplifted 
[$1.00], by Mrs. F. E. W. Harper, is a story 
founded upon facts in the history of Southern 
slavery and the emancipation of the colored 
race, to which the author belongs. It is graphic 
and pathetic, free from bitterness although 
plain-spoken, instructive, encouraging in its 
statements about the blacks and written with 
a good degree of skill. We suggest, however, 
that to speak of ‘* Hon. Dugdale ” and “ Rev. 
Carmicle ” is in bad taste.-——Another capital 
book about a boy, intended for the young peo 
ple, is Blanche Willis Howard’s new story, 
A Battle and a Boy [Tait, Sons & Co. $1.0). 
The scene and the actors are German. The 
reader’s interest grows to the end. The story 
also teaches wholesome lessons, although they 
are not obtruded.—Martha B. Banks’s Little 
Comrade Mine [D. D. Merrill Co. $1.00) tells 
pleasantly of some interesting children and 
their efforts to make progress in various 
directions. They are natural and wide-awake 
and the story will be popular. ; 

Some of C. H. Chambers’s Thumb Nail 
Sketches of Australian Life [Tait, Sons & Co. 
$1.00] have only an indirect connection with 
Australia, but they all are spirited and enjoy- 
able. The author possesses real power in the 
direction of effective narration. The Austt® 
lian flavor of the volume is strong enough 
be characteristic and is decidedly enjoyable. 
——Most, if not all, of the short stories which 
compose Viola Roseboro’s Old Ways and Net 
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[Century Co. $1.25] have been printed in the 
magazines. But they are so good that we are 
very glad to meet them again in this form. 
They are ten in number and deal largely with 
Tennessee life. The Clown and the Mission- 
ary, the opening story, is especially good. — 
Mr. Herbert D. Ward, in his new book, A Re- 
public Without a President and Other Stories 
(Tait, Sons & Co. $1.00], takes considerable 
liberties with facts and possibilities in respect 
toe electricity, but the very audacity of his 
assertions attracts one. The half-dozen suc- 
cessive stories vary widely in theme but they 
all are engrossing. Scud and The Romance 
of a Mortgage are the best, but the others also 
are bright and entertaining. 

The type in which Miss Margaret S. Bris- 
coe’s Perchance to Dream and Other Stories 
[Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25] is printed is some- 
what trving to the eyes and we regret that so 
good a book should be marred by a defect so 
easily avoidable. The stories themselves are 
unusually fresh and striking in conception 
and are written simply yet with considerable 
dramatic power. The idea of the first, which 
gives title to the book, is less easily grasped 
than those of the others, but is original and 
forcible. We must find fault with the type 
of G. H. Ellwanger’s In Gold and Silver [D. 
Appleton & Co. $2.00] also. It is too small 
for many readers although perfectly clear. 
With this exception the book is gotten up 
admirably. Its illustrations are beautifully 
done. The first story is a charming narrative 
of travel in Persia. The others are open air 
stories, instinct with the spirit of the woods 
and fields. A Woman’s Evangel [Woman’s 
Temperance Publishing Association. $1.25], 
by Eva K. Griftith, will interest and benefit 
many readers. It has some literary merit, 
but its special feature is the fact that it is 
written to explain and advocate the various 
kinds of effort in behalf of total abstinence 
which the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union is making. The many members of, or 
sympathizers with, that influential organiza- 
tion will read it with approval and so will 
others. 








MISCELLANEOUS, 

Rey. Stopford A, Brooke’s History of Early 
English Literature (Macmillan & Co. $2.50] is 
the opening volume of a history of English 
poetry which the author purposes to complete 
indue time. This book covers the period from 
the writings of Widsith, the earliest poet of 
the Angles, who wrote probably in the latter 
part of the first or the earlier part of the sec- 
ond third of the fifth century down to the ac- 
cession of King Aelfred in the year 871. The 
English literature of these four centuries is 
wholly poetical and, excepting the classic 
tongues and a few Welsh and Irish poems, it 
is the only vernacular poetry in Europe of its 
times. It was the root from which the great 
body of English verse has sprung. The author 
has adopted the literary rather than the scien- 
tific or critical point of view. He has supplied 
translations of a number of poems or portions 
of poems, following the originals as closely as 
possible and giving rhythmical renderings, 
chiefly in the trochaic movement, also making 
a8 much use as possible of alliteration. It is 
an elaborate, conscientious and intelligent 
study of the subject, which, of course, possesses 
interest and value chiefly for expert students 
of literature, yet in which many others will 
hot fail to discover a great deal which will 
attract and instruct them. It will take its 
Place among the important works of its class. 

In his new book, Under the Evening Lamp 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25], Mr. R. H. 
Stoddard offers a series of fifteen papers on 
certain minor British poets. The first con- 
Siders Scotch Contemporaries of Burns. The 
remainder are about James Hogg (the Ettrick 
Shepherd), John Clare, Ebenezer Elliott, David 
Gray, William Blake, Hartley Coleridge, Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, Richard Monckton Milnes 





(Lord Houghton) and others. They are at 
once biographical and critical. They are note- 
worthy for a sympathetic, kindly appreciative- 
ness which nevertheless is self-controlled and 
discriminating. They forma series of photo- 
graphs in words which, in the cases of most 
readers, will be found to supply clearer knowl- 
edge of the men described than generally has 
been possessed. The work which many of 
these poets have done, although less conspicu- 
ous than that of their more renowned brothers 
in art, is sufficiently meritorious to deserve 
commemoraticn in this friendly yet unpreju- 
diced fashion. No one is more competent to 
perform such a task wisely than Mr. Stoddard, 
and the reader gains from the book an addi- 
tional conviction of his superior ability as an 
interpreter and judge of poetry and humanity 
alike, as well as a larger knowledge of the 
particular poets about whom he has written 
his papers. We wish he would undertake a 
similar endeavor about some of the minor 
poets in our American literary history. 

In Dr. H. W. Mabie’s latest volume, Essays 
in Literary Interpretation [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25], are eight papers of which three have 
been published in the Andover Review and two 
in his earlier book, Short Studies in Litera- 
ture. These two have been much expanded 
for their present use. The topics discussed 
are Personality in Literary Work, The Poetry 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Robert Browning, 
A Word about Humour, etc. No one can 
read a page of the book without perceiving 
that the author possesses unusually delicate 
perceptions, as well as trained powers of 
analysis and discrimination. He also is en- 
dowed with a remarkable felicity in compo- 
sition. Few men use adjectives so aptly and 
express different shadings of meaning with 
such certainty and apparent ease. The book 
appeals only to reflective readers, and such 
will enjoy it alike for what the author thinks 
and for what he stimulates them to think. It 
is eminently a remunerative work. 

Here is a fresh work of travel and observa- 
tion, Mr. Edward Carpenter’s From Adam’s 
Peak to Elephanta [Macmillan & Co. $3.50], 
a book of sketches in Ceylon and India. It is 
not a continuous, comprehensive narrative of 
travel but a series of descriptions of particular 
places and experiences, accompanied by ex- 
tended comments upon the social, civil and 
moral condition of the people, the relation of 
English rule to their development, the polit- 
ical and commercial conditions and tenden- 
cies of the countries under consideration and 
many collateral subjects. It is interesting 
and informing. The author does not have 
much to say about the influence of the Chris- 
tian religion and, so far as this topic is 
touched upon, the impression made upon 
those who are well informed is likely to be 
that he has failed to comprehend the facts 
fully. What he says about caste in India is 
especially significant both in itself and as 
confirmatory of the statements of other writ- 
ers both as to the grave annoyances which are 
due to it and also as to the slow but real 
progress of the tendency toward its abandon- 
ment. 


7 
In An Old Woman’s Outlook in a Hampshire 


Village [Macmillan & Co. $1.00] that prolific 
author, Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, has set down 
her observations of the changes in the world 
of nature from month to month during the 
year in the English countryside. Something 
is said about people, but the book treats 
chiefly of foliage, flowers, clouds, birds, ani- 
mals, etc. It is a pleasant book in a vein 
quite different from that in which most of her 
works have been cast.——The subject of the 
possible immortality of animals has engaged 
the attention of many thoughtful minds, and 
in his volume, Where Is My Dog? [Fowler & 
Wells Co. $1.00], Rev. C. J. Adams argues in 
a popular and entertaining, yet entirely seri- 
ous, manner that there is ample reason for a 


strong hope, if not an actual belief, that ani- 
mals as well as human beings live on after 
this earthly life has ended. The book is 
largely a collection of anecdotes illustrative 
of the apparent display of mental or moral 
powers on the part of birds or beasts and there 
is argument carried on at the same time. The 
author makes out a strong case and undoubt- 
edly will find many readers who will accept 
his conclusions. 

The late Mr. Montagu Williams, who be- 
came famous both as a London magistrate and 
also as a practical philanthropist, a student 
and friend of the London poor, contributed a 
number of sketches to the Household Words 
about salient characteristics of Londen life 
among all sorts of people, which form the sub- 
stance of Round London [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25]. His professional duties gave him a 
wide and accurate knowledge of men and 
women, and he was a skillful delineator of 
what he witnessed. We seldom have met 
with®o engrossing a work of its class as this. 
It is pleasant to perceive how high an idea 
of the London poor Mr. Williams, who saw 
so much of their worst side, came to possess. 
—The work of the English Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund is of increasing interest and 
in the spring of 1892 the executive commit- 
tee of the society instituted a course of seven 
lectures in London by eminent scholars and 
explorers. Col. Sir C. W. Wilson’s topic was 
Ancient Jerusalem, Major C. R. Conder’s The 
Future of Palestine, Canon Tristram’s The 
Natural History of Palestine, Mr. Walter Be- 
sant’s The General Work of the Society, Rev. 
Dr. William Wright’s The Hittites, Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie’s The Story of a “Tell” and 
Canon Dalton’s The Modern Traveler in Pal- 
estine. These titles indicate well the seope 
of the course, the contents of which form a 
valuable volume called The City and the Land 
[Macmillan & Co. $1.25). 


MORE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


A portrait of Tennyson is the frontispiece of 
the Century [$4.00] and Rev. Henry Van Dyke 
has a paper about him. The number devotes 
perhaps a little more space than usual to sto- 
ries, continued or complete, and there are such 
special articles as Stray Leaves from a Whale- 
man’s Log, by J. T. Brown; Franz Liszt, by 
Camille Saint-Saéns; An Art Impetus in Tur- 
key, by J. P. Peters; Leaves from the Auto- 
biography of Salvini; and Life in the Malay 
Peninsula, by John Fairlie. Pierre Botkine, 
secretary of the Russian legation at Washing- 
ton, utters A Voice from Russia, defending his 
country against some current accusations. One 
of the most useful contributions is Dr. Wash- 
ington Gladden’s seconfl paper, The Cosmop- 
olis City Club, in which, under the guise of a 
story, vital questions are discussed. Under 
Topics of the Times Ballot Reform, Free Art, 
the Spoils System, Contested Elections, etc., 
are considered. There also is some good poe- 
try and the illustrations are as admirable as 
ever. 

The North American [$5.00] makes three top- 
ics prominent. One is Tariff Revision, Hon. 
W. M. Springer furnishing a paper upon the 
best method, which he holds to be to follow 
the lines of the Walker tariff of 1846. A sec- 
ond is Boons and Banes of Free Coinage, there 
being three contributors, viz., Hon. R. P. 
Bland, J. H. Rhoades and an anonymous de- 
positorin a savings bank. The third is Europe 
at the World’s Fair, with articles by Sir H. T. 
Wood, secretary to the British commission, and 
Theodore Stanton, commissioner resident in 
Paris. Other notable contents are Rear-Ad- 
miral Ammen, U.S. N.’s, Recollections of the 
Panama Canal Congress, one by the dean of 
St. Paul’s on Changes in the Church of Eng- 
land and Senator H. C. Hansbrough’s explain- 
ing Why Immigration Should not be Sus- 
pended.—In Education [$3.00] Dr. Larkin 
Dunton’s article, Experts in Education, is emi- 
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nently practical and suggestive and contains 
some wholesome criticism. Dr. W.A. Mowry 
also supplies a valuable paper, Reminiscences 
of Lowell Mason. The remaining contents 
are varied and appropriate.— The School Re- 
view [$1.50] opens with an editorial upon The 
Outlook for the Curriculum of the Secondary 
Schools, by the editor, J.G. Schurman. Dif- 
ferent educators also treat of College Require- 
ments in Greek, The High School and Its Ene- 
-mies, Teaching English, etc. 

Literary Chicago by W. M. Payne, Ken- 
tucky’s Pioneer Town by H. C. Wood, The 
Pilgrims’ Church in Plymouth by Arthur 
Lord, and Tacoma by H. M. Howard are the 
most striking features of the New England 
Magazine [$3.00], but everything in it is of in- 
terest in one or another way, and it is illus- 
trated abundantly and well. It continues in 
its now well-established career of improve- 
ment.——A portrait of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, 
the late editor of the Magazine of American 
History [$4.00], is the appropriate fronti#piece 
of the current number. Rev. Daniel Van Pelt 
also supplies a sketch of her life. General 
J.G. Wilson, the new editor, hasan elaborate, 
illustrated paper on Society in New York in 
the Early Days of the Republic. The editor 
also has a paper on Bayard Taylor, A. E. Al- 
laben has one on La Tour and Acadia in the 
Suffolk Deeds, W.S. Wilson describes an Au- 
tograph Manuscript of Americus Vespucius, 
and there are the usual departments of news, 
notes, etc.—-Home and Country [$2.50] con- 
tains a pleasant variety of material, popular 
rather than profound and well suited to the 
tastes of many households. There are papers 
upon timely and important topics and also 
some which are lighter in kind. It is illus- 
trated.—The Overland Monthly [$3.00] gives 
prominence to Intercollegiate Football on the 
Pacific Coast, and also has papers on The Dig- 
gers of Thirty Years Ago, Life in an Insane 
Asylum, Impending Labor Problems, etc. 

The tasteful external appearance of Romance 
[$2.50], in which are more than a dozen com- 
plete short stories by well-known writers, is 
in harmony with the real and diversified in- 
terest of its contents. Of the dozen authors 
whose names occur this month at least nine 
are famous.—The Eclectic [$5.00] includes, 
among other extracts from the leading foreign 
publications, St. George Mivart’s paper, Hap- 
piness in Hell, which appeared originally in 
the Contemporary. Another paper worth note 
is Alfred Austin’s on Tennyson’s Literary 
Sensitiveness.——The always welcome, enter- 
taining and suggestive Book News [50 cents] 
has a fine full-page portrait of J. M. Barrie. 
its smaller portraits of authors also are very 
valuable, and this iss€e contains those of Hu- 
bert H. Bancroft, Miss Woolson, Anne R. Al- 
drich, etc.——The portrait of William Watson 
in the Book Buyer [$1.00] is that of so manly 
looking a man that we cannot help believing 
that it was not overweening vanity and ela- 
tion which rendered him insane but that it 
was incipient mental disease which caused 
him to seem so unduly excited by the popu- 
larity of his verses on Lord Tennyson and by 
the mention of his name with those of others 
as possible candidates for the poet laureate’s 
position. An interesting sketch of him ac- 
companies the picture. An illustrated article 
en Some English Book-plates is another spe- 
cial feature this month. 

The Engineering Magazine (Engineering 
Magazine Co. $3.00] of course is of peculiar 
interest to engineers, yet it contains articles 
upon many topics of general interest. Among 
its contents this time are papers on The 
World’s Fair and Industrial Art, by Gen. A. T. 
Goshorn ; State-owned Railways in Australia, 
by Richard Speight; The Timber Problem in 
the South, by Charles Mohr; Fire Losses in 
Fire-proof Buildings, etc. It is printed hand- 
somely and is thoroughly valuable.-——The 
Sanitarian [$4.00] opens with a useful article 


on Cholera, Quarantine and Immigration, hy 
C. W. Chandler, and handles other themes 
connected with health in at once a scieniific 
and practical fashion.——The Journal of Hy- 
giene and Herald of Health [$1.00] this month 
has much to say about food.——The Mother’s 
Nursery Guide [$2.00] deals intelligently with 
nursery and household problems and must he 
very helpful to many a mother.——The Pansy 
[$1.00] continues to hold its own as a meritori- 
ous and popular juvenile publication. 


NOTES. 


—— Prof. H. H. Boyesen has resumed his 
position as literary adviser of the editor and 
proprietor of the Cosmopolitan, which he 
ceased to fill while Mr. Howells was its 
editor. 

—— The late Bishop Phillips Brooks left by 
will all his books to Trinity Church to form 
the nucleus of a rector’s and parish library. 
He also left $2,000 to this church to assist in 
paying for the completion of the front of its 
building in accord with the plans of the late 
H. H. Richardson, its architect. 

—— Messrs. E. P. Dutton are about to issue 
a new volume of sermons by Phillips Brooks, 
The Good Wine at the Feast’s End, the proofs 
of which he corrected only a few days before 
his death. It is on the gains and blessings 
of growing old. 

—— Mr. Gladstone has announced publicly 
that he does not propose to advise the queen 
to appoint a successor to Tennyson as poet 
laureate. This is a blow to certain conspicu- 
ous aspirants for the place, but it is a sensible 
decision none the less. 

— The London Pall Mall Gazette has 
changed editors and politics and 1s now to be 
a Conservative journal. Mr. Cust, the new 
editor, isa member of Parliament. It lately 
has grown somewhat sensational and decid- 
edly light. Almost any change ought to im- 
prove it. 

—— The new Millicent Memorial Library in 
Fairhaven, Mass., erected by Henry H. Rogers, 
Esq., of New York, a native of the town, in 
memory of a deceased daughter, was dedi- 
cated on Jan. 30 last. It is very handsome 
and is a great ornament to the town, to which 
Mr. Rogers already has given a fine high school 
building and, we believe also, a memorial hall. 

—— Mr. John Bartlett has given Harvard 
College a valuable collection of ‘‘ books on the 
art of angling and angling literature,’ which 
he has been accumulating during the past 
quarter of a century. We chronicled a few 
weeks since the acquisition by the Newberry 
Library of Chicago, by purchase, of the simi- 
lar collection of Mr. Robert Clarke of Cincin- 
nati. 

—— Since the death of its editor, Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, the Magazine of American 
History has become the property of the Na- 
tional History Co. and is to be edited hence- 
forth by Gen. James Grant Wilson. It is to 
be enlarged more than thirty pages and its 
price is to be reduced from $5 to $4 a year. 
It has just offered fourteen cash prizes, of 
from $800 to $50 each in value, for seven 
different classes of contributions, particulars 
eoncerning which are printed in the issue for 
this month. 

— The Ladies’ Home Journal has trans- 
ferred its editorial and art departments from 
New York to Philadelphia. The work of Mr. 
E. W. Bok, its editor, has been so remarkable 
that we copy the following paragraph concern- 
ing him from the Literary World: 

At twenty-four, on the recommendation of 
Mr. a W. Childs of Philadelphia, he was 
offered the editorship of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, then a publication of a distinctly 
cheap character, sold at fifty cents a year. 
Mr. Bok in three years increased the circula- 


tion from 300,000 to 700,000 copies, doubled the 
price, enrolled many of the leading writers of 


the world among his contributors and made jt 
the most popular periodical in America. This 
was certainly an extraordinary feat and Mr, 
Bok deserves the highest credit for his ene 
and skill. That his business judgment jg as 
reat as his editorial ability is shown by the 
act that the whole publishing work is done 
under his supervision. He receives a Salary 
of more than $10,000 a year and he has re. 
cently become one of the proprietors of the 
magazine. He is also a regular contributor 
to the press and his income from his editorigj 
work and his other interests is said to be 
$25,000 a year. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Universalist Publishing House. Boston, 
PRAYER. By Rev. G. H. Deere, D.D. pp. 101, 
cents. 
ATONEMENT. By Rev. William Tucker, D.D. pp, 
100. 25 cents. 

D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

SELECT SPEECHES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. Edited 
by A. J. George, A.M. pp. 392. $1.50, 
Harper & Bros. New York. 
WOLFENBERG. By William Black. pp. 298. $1.9, 
A GOLDEN WEDDING AND OTHER TALES. By Ruth 
M. Stuart. pp. 366. $1.50. 

TIME’S REVENGES. By D. C. Murray. pp. 392. $1.25, 

CATHERINE. By F.M. Peard. pp. 224. $1.06, 

FROM ONE GENERATION TO ANOTHER. By H. 8, 
Merriman. pp. 256, $1.25. 

SEEN FROM THE SADDLE. By Isa C. Cabell. pp, 
161. 50 cents. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

THE STORY OF THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH, By 
H. M. Field. pp. 415. $1.50. 

FROEBEL AND EDUCATION BY SELF-ACTIVITY. By 
H. C. Bowen. 2. 209. $1.00. 

IN THE THREE ZONES. By F.J. Stimson. pp, 204, 


1.00. 

BLACKFOOT LODGE TALES. By G. B. Grinnell. pp, 
é $1.75. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 

MEN AND MORALS. By Rev. James Stalker, D.D, 
pp. 178. $1.00. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF Ezra, Neur- 
MIAH AND ESTHER. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. pp, 
142. $1.00. 

VicTORY THROUGH SURRENDER. By Rev. B. Fay 
Mills. pp. 82. 50 cents. 

Macmillan & Co. New York. 

EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. Edited by H. E. Ryle, B.D, 
pp. 331. $1.25. 

BROWNING AND WHITMAN. By Oscar L. Triggs. 
pp. 145. 90 cents. 

Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 

STORIES AND SKETCHES. By Grace Greenwood. 
pp. 219. $1.00. 

THE GRAND CHACO. By G. M. Fenn. pp. 383. $1.50. 

Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 

NURSE ELIsia. By G.M. Fenn. pp. 313. $1.00. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. : 
HIRAM GOLF’S RELIGION. pp.127. 75 cents. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 

BIBLE STUDIES.. By Henry Ward Beecher. Edited 
by J. R. Howard. pp. 438. $1.50. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
ee ENCYCLOPEDIA. Vol. X. pp. 
3.00. 


Standard Publishing Co. Cincinnati. 
TURNING PorInTs. By J. L. Brandt. pp. 343. $1.50. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Chicago. 

THE LAST VOYAGES OF THE ADMIRAL OF THE 
OCEAN SEA. By C. P. MacKie. pp. 518. $1.75. 
Our CycLtinG TouR IN ENGLAND. By R. G. 

Thwaites. = $1.50. 
How Do You SPELL It? By W. T. C. Hyde. pp. 
342. $1.00. 
PAPER COVERS. 


J. B. Millet Co. Boston. 
FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR WoRKS. Edited 
eA J. K. Paine, Theodore Thomas and Karl 
lauser. Parts 5-8. 50 cents each. 
Damrell & Upham. Boston. 
PHILLIPS Brooks. By Rev. G. A. Gordon. pp. 2 
2 cents. 
Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
PsycHics: FACTS AND THEORIES. By Rev. M. J. 
Savage. pp. 153. 50 cents. 
Dassell Publishing Co. New York. 

A Biot oF INK. By René Bazin. pp. 305. 50 cents. 
American Institute of Civics. New Yor 
GooD GOVERNMENT THROUGH GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 

By Albert Shaw, Ph.D., and others. pp. 23. 2% 
cents. 
Government Printing Office. Washington. 
REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF INDIAN 
SCHOOLS. 1892. pp. 86. 


MAGAZINES. 


January. PORTFOLIO.—KINDERGARTEN.—NEWS. 

February. Two TALES.—CENTURY.—OVERLAND— 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.—DONANOE’S MAG- 
AZINE.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—ECLECTIO.— MOTHERS 
NURSERY GUIDE.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE ASD 
HERALD OF HEALTH.—EDUCATION.—BOOK NEWS. 
—RBOOKBUYER.—NEW ENGLAND.—SANITARIAN.— 
HOME ‘AND COUNTRY.—AMERICAN HISTORY.—ED 
UCATIONAL REVIEW.—LAWS OF LIFE.—PANSY— 
PECULIAR PEOPLE.—MUSICAL MESSENGER. 


aR Sakai At 

The religious feelings are to be as a boly 
music which shall accompany all the action 
of man; he should do all with religion, 20t 
from religion.—Schleiermacher. 
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THE FAMILY AS A FAOTOR OF 
SOOIETY 


[A sermon by Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D.D., 
vastor of the United Church, New Haven, Ct.) 

And the child Bren tnd wart et howkog uate 

mel.” —Luke 1: 80. 

nd he ee SE Gol was pon Salm Date 

40. 

The first of these passages refers to John, 

jesecond to Jesus, whose birth we today 
velebrate, These passages are alike in their 
pening sentences, but because they begin 
alike and then diverge the difference be- 
comes signiticant. Of John it is said that 
he grew, and as he grew he waxed strong 
in the Spirit, that is, in the qualities of a 
prophet, in fervor and sense of righteous- 
ness and all those lofty characteristics that 
marked his race. He developed in the line 
of the prophets, especially Elijah, showing 
his courage and zeal; and, like Elijah, he 
withdrew into the desert, where he nursed 
his holy fire and brooded over his conscious 
message until it drove him back to men for 
its utterance—a wild, rough man, austere, 
immovable, terrible, with his one message 
of repentance and denunciation—a voice, 
and that only, crying 1n the wilderness, but 
crying in vain except as his cry awakened 
men and prepared them for another voice. 

He does not come from a home but from 
the desert. He does not come from amongst 
men, wise with the experience of life, but 
from solitary musing on the law and its 
retributions. He sees but one thing, sin, 
and he has but one way of dealing with it, 
by denunciation. A true message and truly 
delivered, but having no breadth of practi- 
cal wisdom and not tempered by the grace 
of God. His career was short, splendid and 
tragical. He knew his limitation—that he 
must decrease and that Jesus must increase 
-but he never knew the reason for the dis- 
tinction. He expected that Jesus would be 
‘ike himself, but greater and stronger and 
fuller of the Spirit, and so when the signs 
failed to appear he questioned if Jesus was 
the Christ—the most pathetic and sadly 
beautiful figure in all history. Nowhere 
does the human character of Jesus come 
out more finely than in that magnificent 
tribute to John in which, at the same time, 
He recognized his defect. He did not criti 
cise John but He recognized the fact that 
the prophetic spirit alone was not enough 
for the needs of men. 

It is not fanciful to suppose that one rea- 


. 8on why John was simply intense, without 


breadth of wisdom and tenderness, was that 
he lived apart from men, outside of the 
home, in ascetic loneliness. 

The account of Jesus is different. He 
grew and waxed strong, but not in spirit; 
these words have no place in the Revised 
Version. It does not mean that He lacked 
spirituality of mind or that His life was not 
Wholly in the Spirit, but only that He did 
not show the peculiar mark of the Hebrew 
prophet, namely, the spiritual ecstasy. 
Christ was in the line of the prophets, but 
because He was the fulfillment of them He 
Was not like them. The flower is not like 
the bud; it is the bud and more—color, per- 
fume, beauty. But if He did not show the 
Prophetic ecstasy which drove John into 
the desert, He ‘‘ was tilled with wisdom: and 
the grace of God was upon Him’’—two things 
which are not ascribed to John. Wisdom— 
lotelligence, the ability to put. things to- 


gether and to discern what they mean, see- 
ing into the meaning and purpose of things, 
adapting means to ends. 
—love, pity, mercy, not as displacing the 
prophet’s hatred of sin but as higher forms 
and phases of the divine character. God is 
not what Elijah and John thought Him; He 
is that and more. 

Nor is it amiss to suppose that these qual- 
ities in Jesus were fed and favored by the 
fact that He spent the greater part of His 
life in a home. He felt no impulse to go 
off. into the desert but He seemed rather to 
desire to remain at home and to share in its 
life and duties. 

Save one or two hints we have no detailed 
knowledge how His life was spent in this 
home, but it is not difficult to fill out the 
picture. When a form passes before you 
radiant with loveliness, peace and purity 
beaming from every feature, grace and gen- 


tleness flowing from every movement, it is, 


safe to say that such an one came from a 
good home. Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
has been superstitiously worshiped and 
laden with absurd dogmas, but she has not 
been too highly honored. If, in the later 
years, the strong and wonderful child made 
the home what it was, at first, as always, 
the mother made it. She was a thoughtful 
woman, pondering all that happened to her, 
keeping in her heart all the strange sayings 
of her child, and soshe gave Him those first 
lessons in wisdom which He showed in after 
years. She was gentle and tender and pi- 
ous, and so it was through her that He first 
felt the power of God’s grace and saw its 
use. 

When Christ came to teach He spoke as 
one having authority, but that authority 
was the strength of His moral convictions, 
and these sprang out of His experiences. 
Christ did not say that love was the fulfill- 
ment of the law because it was directly re- 
vealed to Him, but because He had proved 
it to be true in life. And all those lessons 
in patience and forgiveness and of service 
and carefulness and prudence and peace 
were first learned in the school of experi- 
ence. As time went on they grew into the 
principles of the kingdom of God. It wasa 
very humble home in which Jesus spent 
about thirty years of His life, but it was a 
sphere sufficiently large to suggest and to 
test all the governing principles that under- 
lie human society. There is not one of 
your households where there is not called 
into play all the principles of action th&t 
enter into the conduct of society. Thehome 
is not so small and the world is not so great 
but that the same laws govern each. One 
is but the other made a little larger; and it 
is not by chance that we speak of the family 
of man. The whole world is only a greater 
home, and it realizes its destiny when it 
becomes a true home. The family is the 
ordained type and realization of what soci- 
ety must strive tobe. God made the family 
and said, Make the whole world like it. 

It will help us, in part, to understand 
Christ in His ministry if we keep in mind 
the fact that He was undergoing the disci- 
pline and feeling all the influences of a 
home; that He came out of the unconscious- 
ness of infancy into full-rounded personality 
in a home; that He spent the tumultuous 
years of boyhood, in which will and desire 
run ahead of knowledge, ina home; that He 


passed into manhood and a full sense of 


The grace of God . 


what it is to be a man in a home, and that 
He spent years of responsibility and toil in 
ahome. Tradition, with large probability, 
says that Joseph died while Jesus was a 
youth, leaving on Him the care of the family 
whose wants He met by daily toil. If so,‘ 
it takes away the force of the imputation ' 
sometimes thrown out that Jesus, not hav- 
ing been a husband and father, did not 
cover human life in all its relations. True, 
but it does not follow that He did not meet 
the duties of these relations, feel their re- 
sponsibilities and learn their lessons. It 
is easy to imagine how strong a support He 
was to the widowed Mary, how faithfally 
He toiled for the household where, as we 
believe, other children were to be found 
and how patient and tender and wise He 
was in all His care of them, seeing more and 
more into the heart of things, and lending 
out to each one of those about Him the 
divineness that was growing within Him. 
And so He went forth to His brief ministry 
no novice in the truth and duty of life but 
full schooled in it. There was not a precept 
nor a command nor a truth He uttered but 
had been wrought out and tested and proved 
in a life of, at least, average struggle. Later 
the Spirit came in fullness and gave them 
intensity and scope, and made them manda- 
tory for all, but it did not cut them off from 
their sourcein experience. He taught noth- 
ing that He did not know. He required 
nothing that He had not Himself tried and 
tested. 

Thirty years were so spent and spent in a 
home—babe, child, youth, man for ten long 
years. Whatever He learned from life, what- 
ever He taught concerning life, had its origin 
inthe home. The home furnished the ele- 
ments out of which He laid the foundations 
of the kingdom of God. Christianity is a 
revelation, but it is a revelation through a 
home—not through John in the desert, but 
through Jesus, who put Himself into the 
very closest and most accurate relations to 
humanity possible by remaining in the home. 

It is a point of immense significance. 
Given the kingdom of God to be established, 
or, in other words, given the true order and 
méthod of human society to be laid down, the 
question is, how shall it be done? Evidently 
the founder must himself exhibit and real- 
ize the order; he must himself be what he 
would have all men become; he must illus- 
trate in his own life what the kingdom shall 
be. Hence we have not a king ruling ovér 
men, nor a philosopher teaching them, nor 
a general leading armies, nor a recluse from 
the desert flaming with the fire of some sin- 
gle message, but instead a Man wh 
lived quietly at home for thirty year an 
then goes out and tells men what He has 
thought and felt and learned in His previ- 
ous life. It is all taken up into great reve- 
lations of the Spirit but its substance is not 
altered. His dying love for the world is 
not different from that which had daily play 
for long years in Nazareth. 

The wonder of this is that the kingdom 
of God thus founded in a home and consist- ‘ 
ing simply of home duties spread over so- 
ciety and home life made universal, the 
wonder is, I say, that this is now getting to 
be regarded as true social science; it is 
purely and thoroughly scientific. The fam- 
ily is the unit of society. This mysterious 
force which we call progress and which is 
simply God’s purpose working itself out is 
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moving steadily toward a realization of this 
truth. The thinkers no longer study so- 
ciety from the standpoint of the individual 
but of the family. Rights, privileges, du- 
ties, these are determined as they pertain 
to the family. The individual has rights 
and privileges but they are not fixed until 
those of the family are fixed. If there are 
any left over after the family has been pro- 
vided with all it needs the individual may 
be provided. The trend of thought, the ex- 
perience of the world, the purpose of Provi- 
dence is toward the family. The effort of 
nature is to take care of the family, it cares 
little for the individual. The moment one 
begins to regard himself as an individual 
nature turns on him and casts him aside. 
Nature has no use for the individual. 
‘Careful of the type,”’ ‘‘ careless of the single 
life,” this is nature's law and it is also the 
law of society and of the kingdom of God, 
for the simple reason that life is a matter 
of relations, duties are the fulfillment of 
relations, character springs out of the rela- 
tions in. which we stand, and it cannot come 
in any other way. Individuality, if lived 
up to, does not admit of character. And 
any-one who voluntarily avoids the natural 
relations of life and draws off into individu- 
alism. cannot develop that thing which is 
called character. I do not mean that one 
must be a husband or a wife, a father or a 
mother, or be destitute of character, but 
that if one thinks of and treats himself as 
an individual and fixes his duties and rights 
for himself as an individual he will be with- 
out character. 

There are, indeed, many who go unwed- 
ded and childless and perhaps homeless 
through the world, who, like our Lord Him- 
self, adopt the whole family of man as their 
own and become brother or sister to every 
human being, father or mother to every 
child that crosses their path, who make the 
whole world a home and fill it with their 
unselfish love. Many such there are, but in 
no proper sense are they individuals. One 
who loves and serves and obeys and sacri- 
fices ceases to be an individual and becomes 
a part of the whole. But these are the ex- 
ceptions. They achieve their destiny with- 
out the aid of nature. The natural founda- 
tion of society is the family and there is 
very little that can be done for the waild 
except through the family. Government, 
institutions, laws, customs, education, reli- 
gion, none of them can do much for men 
except as they put the family first and take 
every step upon that basis. Every law, 
every custom, all education, all religion must 
have root in the family. The family is the 
source from which and the end to which all 
effort should be directed. Make it the cen- 
ter of government, education, religion, and 
if the conception of the family be right so- 
ciety will be well cared for. Take care of 
the family and only a few odds and ends of 
legislation and education will be needed to 
secure social order and welfare. 

Ali this has been long and often said as a 
matter of sentiment. It is none the worse 
or the weaker for that. Sentiment is often 
the profoundest wisdom. But it can now 
be said as a matter of scientific truth. The- 
ories of individualism which prevailed a 
century ago are no longer held in respect. 
The modern habit of thought, with its close 
and steady gaze upon things, and so finding 
out their nature, has discovered that the 


family is the central fact in humanity and, 
therefore, that society must strive to realize 
it. It is finding out that you cannot get the 
common virtues of humanity except through 
the natural relations of the family; that there 
can be no thrift, patriotism, no civic nor so- 
cial virtues, except as they are generated and 
fed in the family. And especially it is be- 
ing found out that as the stroag hand of au- 
thority is taken off and men are left to gov- 
ern themselves they require the passion for 
the home to steady and guide them. The 
family must take the place of the monarch. 

Outside of the family there cannot be 
generated enough self-sacrifice, enough in- 
terest, enough motive force to carry a free 
nation along. Hence self-government has 
thrust the problem of the family upon us, 
and our thinkers, at least, are handling it 
wisely. They are putting it at the front. 
They say, When you make laws put the 
family at the bottom of them; when you 
educate let it be in the interest of the 
family—never selfishly nor for mere culture. 
And all the war on vice of all sorts is now 
waged, not because of what it does to one 
but because it destroys the family. If sin- 
ners could only isolate themselves, and sim- 
ply as individuals drink and gamble and 
debauch themselves, and so as individuals 
go to their doom, it would not matter so 
much; but it is because their vice hurts, 
weakens, cripples, kills the family that it 
becomes a matter of common concern. 
The saloon, the brothel, the gambling 
house are the enemy, not so much of those 
who frequent them as of the family repre- 
sented by the frequenter. When a man 
drinks, debauches, gambles, it is a straight 
out and out transaction with certain eternal 
laws which will take care that no great evil 
is done; they eliminate the offender through 
his offense and so end both. Not so can 
it be with the family. The offender is also 
a member of a household, and he carries 
these eternal laws and their penalties into 
a home where they wreak themselves upon 
a whole circle of human beings and break 
up its order and peace, or even destroy it 
altogether. Hence more and more will the 
church and legislation and social science 
devote their attention and efforts to the 
family, not because children are more read- 
ily taught and influenced there, but because 
the family is the thing which the church 
and the state must take care of for the 
simple reason that they are made up of 
families. The church is not made up of 
members, it is made up of families. The 
state does not consist of so many, citizens 
but of so many families. 

It is a happy sign that this great fact of 
nature, into which God has put the highest 
and the most of Himself, is getting to have 
the attention that it deserves and must have 
before society can get itself into any sort of 
shape. 

That race and that nation will win which 
takes the best care of the family. It is the 
heart of the whole social system. It has in 
it the law of continuity and perpetuity, and 
you can find it nowhere else in society. 
Make the family true to its nature, defend 
it from the inroads of vice, educate it, keep 
it out of squalidness, save it from the ex- 
tortions of the rich, guard it with wise and 
holy laws, train it in the virtues suggested 
by itself and which are native to it—obe- 
dience, love, kindness, consideration, purity, 


truthfulness, reverence, self-sacrifice, fide}. 
ity, regard for the common good—make 
these virtues growths and parts of family 
life and they will send vital blood into 
society so long as such family life continues; 
nor can social permanence come from any 
other source. The nation lives only as the 
family flourishes. 

Let us thank God for whatever deepens 
and strengthens and sweetens family life, 
Here is found not only the joy of life but 
also its safety. Here not only are children 
saved and parents saved by saving their 
children but society is saved and carried on 
to its destiny. A true family is the leaven 
which God puts into the world that it may 
subdue it unto its own likeness and go 
make the world one great home in which 
God is the Father and all men are brethren, 
May God give us wisdom to read His great 
design as it is disclosed in humanity and as 


it is revealed by His Son. 
 —o 


PREPARATION FOR THE LORD'S 
SUPPER. 


This order for a preparatory service has 
proved especially effective in the Howard 
Avenue Church, New Haven, and _ perhaps 
other churches may like to try it. Those who 
intend to partake of the communion stand 
while they read together the words of recon- 
secration : 

(Hymns interspersed at discretion of the 


leader). 

The Lord’s Prayer in unison. 

Scripture lesson. 

Preparatory prayer. 

Reconsecration in unison: In joyful antici- 
ae of the coming communion we, who 
have in times past made public confession of 
our faith in God and of the redeeming work of 
Christ in us, now with one accord renew that 
confession and reaftirm the covenant of love 
and service which we have made with God 
and one another. And we remember the 
words of our Lord Jesus Christ, saying: ‘‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind. 
This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.”’ 

Special singing. 

Preparatory address. 

Voluntary and sentence prayers. 

Prayer in unison: A]mighty God, Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, Maker of all things, 
Judge of all men, we acknowledge and be- 
wail our manifold sins and wickedness which 
we from time to time most grievously have 
committed by thought, word and deed against 
Thy divine majesty, provoking most just! y Thy 
wrath and indignation against us. We do 
earnestly repent and are heartily sorry for 
these our misdoings; the remembrance of 
them is grievous unto us; the burdew of them 
is intolerable. Have mercy upon us, have 
mercy upon us, most merciful Father. For 
Thy Son our Lord Jesus Christ's sake, forgive 
us all that is past; and grant that we may 
ever hereafter serve and please Thee in new- 
ness of life, to the honor and glory of Thy 
name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

ee 


THE IDEAL PREACHER. 


What Mr. Stopford Brooke said in his 
paper the other day of the Christian poet 
ought to be true, | think, of the Christian 
preacher—that believing men of all churches 
and creeds can claim him as their own. It 
is the calling and function of the modern 
preacher to deal with the variety in which 
all men who believe may be expected to ac- 
cord, with the faith which underlies all 
the systems that seek to interpret and ex- 
press it, with the great ideas and the great 
principles which lie beneath and above all 
peculiar doctrine. He will beware of press 
ing upon men the forms of truth as if they 
were the truths themselves, and he will do 
his best to create a practical working faith 
in the vital and essential Christian thin 
distinct from definitions and forms an 
questions of history and philosophy and lit- 
erature.—Rev. John Hunter, Glasgow. 
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News from the Churches 


NEW HAVEN NOTES. 


The winter months have brought a quick- 
ening of life and activity to severa} of the 
churches in and about New Haven. In some 
it had its origin in the Murphy temperance re- 
vival, renewed of late by the return of the 
evangelist after an absence of several weeks 
in Meriden and elsewhere. One week was 
spent in Fair Haven and then one in West 
Haven, which closed with a grand farewell 
meeting last Sunday afternoon in the largest 
theater in New Haven. He has met with uni- 
form success here and has made a good im- 
pression even upon those who for personal 
reasons do not favor the reform. He goes to 
Hartford for an extended campaign. 

The College Street Church, situated within 
a stone’s throw of the green, has long been 
feeling the effect of the crowding out of the 
population from the center of the city by the 
increase of business, the spread of the city 
and the improvement of street railroads. For 
several years the question of a change of loca- 
tion has been talked of but never before has 
there been enough unanimity to take any 
steps. Now the question has been decided and 
the property on College Street is offered for 
sale. It isa fine location for a variety of pur- 
poses and will doubtless soon find a buyer. 
The church proposes to build a fine modern 
house of worship in the northwestern part of 
the city where the prospects for growth are 
unsurpassed. The society is in excellent finan- 
cial condition, as appears from the report of 
their annual meeting which has just been 
held, showing $1,000 pledged in excess of all 
estimated expenses up to next May and an 
indebtedness of only $300. 

The Monday Ministers’ Meeting has been 
discussing for several meetings the question 
of evangelistic work in the city and has finally 
decided to secure Rey. B. Fay Mills in the early 
autumn, providing the details can be arranged 
satisfactorily, and from correspondence with 
him it is believed there will be no difficulty. 
Several of the pastors, including Rev. J. E. 
Twitchell, D. D., and Rev. F. R. Luckey, are 
arranging to spend March in Florida. 

One of the most honored and useful of Con- 
necticut’s long pastorates is drawing to its 
close, Rev. W. T. Reynolds having just re- 
signed at North Haven, to take effect in May, 
at the close of thirty years of service and of 
forty years in the ministry. The church has 
prospered greatly under his ministrations and 
is now in a flourishing condition, and the pas- 
tor, though well advanced in years, is still 
young in spirit and in touch with the times. 
He will probably not remove from the place. 

In connection with college athletics is the 


* question of college gambling, which is stirring 


up the indignation of the community more 
and more. No steps have as yet been taken, 
and no word uttered on the part of the uni- 
versity authorities intended to abate the evi! 
of betting in connection with the intercollegi- 
ate games, although there is a crying need for 
such utterance and a vigorous demand for it 
if coming up from various quarters, It is 
gratifying to note, however, that President 
Dwight has written a letter to State Senator 
Fox asking that the proposed law against 
pool selling should be passed because of the 
baneful influence which the poolrooms in New 
Haven have upon the students. A powerful 
opposition to the bill will have to be met and 
hothing but the best of management and the 
‘ee of all right-minded people can carry 
it, Ww. J. M. 


FROM OMAHA. 


The Rescue Mission in Omaha has done a 
noble work since it was established early in 
the present year as a result of the Mills meet- 
‘ngs, but recent events have shown how ready 
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wicked men are to steal ‘‘ the livery of the 
court of heaven to serve the devilin.” It has 
been so cold here that even burgiars have 
found it difficult to turn a dishonest penny, 
for they have been frozen out of the houses 
which they wished to enter. Six or eight of 
these knights of the jimmy and dark lantern 
were keeping house together in exceedingly 
select quarters in the lower part of the city, 
waiting for warmer weather, and to pass the 
time they began to attend the meetings held 
twice each day at Rescue Hall. They resolved 
to become religious—at least until there should 
be a decided rise in the temperature—and so, 
in outward show at least, a number of them 
were converted. The brightest convert was 
the leader of the gang, who showed such will- 
ingness and aptitude for religious work that 
Mr. Clark, the city missionary, took this man 
with him to various places as a valuable as- 
sistant, but all the time the disguised “ crook ”’ 
was taking note of places where his confeder- 
ates might do a little work in the line of their 
nocturnal calling. But one cannot long be a 
missionary by day and a burglar by night. 
Jekyll and Hyde experimentation is apt to 
end at the Hyde end of the scale. The police 
swooped down on that den of thieves when 
they were reposing in their house from the 
exacting duties of their double life and cap- 
tured nearly all of them at onetime. But this 
should not and does not discredit the work of 
the mission. Its doors are not shut at all by 
day or by night, it welcomes all who need a 
helping hand or a sympathetic word and 
hardly a day passes without cases of genuine 
conversion. 

The pastor of Plymouth Church, Rev. A. R. 
Thain, D. D., recently assisted in a very suc- 
cessful revival work at Dunlap, Io. The 
widespread influence of the Mills campaign 
in Omaha is seen in the fact that many pas- 
tors from towns within a radius of fifty or a 
hundred miles visited the city during the prog- 
ress of the meetings, and went back to their 
parishes filled with a strong desire to do simi- 
lar work in their own field. The pastor at 
Dunlap, having brightened his torch at the 
fire in Omaha, and having done much faithful 
work by way of preparation, invited outside 
help with these results, that after ten days 
of afternoon and evening services eighty-six 
cards were signed by persons who desired to 
begin the Christian life—including nearly 
every member of the Sunday school not con- 
nected with the church by profession of faith 
—and other cases of interest have been devel- 
oped which encourage the belief that more 
than a hundred have been helped by the meet- 
ings to accept Christ. 

Twenty-seven united with the St. Mary’s 
Avenue Congregational Church on Feb. 5, 
making sixty additions since the beginning of 
the year and seventy-five within two months. 
Of the entire number the greater part have 
come on confession of faith, not entirely asa 
result of the Mills meetings, for the pastor, 
Rev. S. W. Butler, has done much faithful 
work. 

The education commission, appointed at the 
last meeting of the Nebraska State Associa- 
tion to attempt the Herculean labor of carry- 
ing the transferable assets of Doane and Gates 
Colleges to some point where the two colleges 
might be united as the one Congregational col- 
lege of the State, recently met with the trus- 
tees of Doane to ascertain if they would con- 
sent to enter into such an arrangement. The 
trustees of Gates had voted in favor of unifi- 
cation, but practically they have no assets 
to transfer to a union college, for all the 
property now owned by the college would be 
needed to carry on academic work at Neligh. 
Doane has an endowment fund of $65,000, 
land, buildings, and other assets valued at 
$134,000, and expectations from unsettled es- 
tates and proposed bequests which would 
equal $150,000 more. The college classes are 
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larger this year than ever before and the out- 
look is hopeful. It did not seem reasonable to 
the trustees that they should be asked to vote 
out of existence a college which by much labor 
and sacrifice has been brought to a fair degree 
of prosperity, unless the best of reasons could 
be brought forward by the commission in 
favor of such action. 

But the committee of two who represented 
the commission had no definite plan as to the 
location of the proposed union college, and 
they were equally uncertain as to land fora 
site and endowment funds for the support of 
the non-existent institution. They asked the 
trustees of Doane to declare their willingness 
to transfer the assets of the college to their 
college in the air, hoping that such a heavy tail 
might bring their hypothetical college kite to 
the earth at Omaha or at Fremont, or at some 
other point, and then they would be in condi- 
tion to add enough to the good will of Gates 
and the property of Doane to establish a strong 
union college which would wipe the Platte 
from the map of Nebraska as an educational 
Rubicon, and give us time at our associational 
meetings for the discussion of something else 
than the college question. 

But the trustees of Doane—with the excep- 
tion of three who wished to keep the question 
open until the next meeting of the State Asso- 
ciation—declined to search for the kite. With 
three dissenting votes they adopted a strong 
resolution, which, after setting forth the pres- 
ent strength and hopeful prospects of the col- 
lege, declared that in the present unsettled 
condition of the college question in Nebraska 
it is wise to go forward and build up Doane 
on its present foundation. 

Omaha now has a Congregational Club of 
godd strength. The second meeting was held 
in the social rooms of the First Church, Feb. 7, 
and acompany of three hundred, about equally 
divided as to sex, sat down to a supper served 
in a most adinirable way by the women of the 
First Church. A constitution was adopted, 
and Mr. W. H. Alexander was elected presi- 
dent. The subject was The Discovery of 
America from a Christian Standpoint. Dr. 
Duryea set forth in a masterly way the Events 
Which Led Up to the Discovery and Dr. Thain 
spoke on the Hand of God in the Order of the 
Discoveries. It is hoped that the club, will do 
much to strengthen the fellowship of the 
churches in Omaha and vicinity. 

Hillside Church is rapidly gaining in mem- 
bership, attendance and influence. The pas- 
tor, Rev. G. J. Powell, who has been eight 
months on the ground, has the activities of the 
church well organized, the women’s societies, 
the Sunday Afternoon Pleasant Hour Club and 
the Y. P. S.C. E. being especially efficient. 
Ten united with the church Feb. 5. Tht.church 
has a large region which it occupies exclu- 
sively and affords one of the best opportuni- 
ties for the work of an institutional church. 

A; BeBe 





NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

A series of Sunday evening Lenten lectures will 
be given at the Old South Church, Boston. The 
subjects and speakers are as follows: Christ and 
History, Rev. W.J. Tucker, D.D.; Christ and the 
Creeds, Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D.; Christ and 
Doubt, Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D.; Christand Lit- 
erature, Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D.; Christ and So- 
ciety, Rev. F. G. Peabody, D.D.; Christ and the 
Eternal Life, Rev. G. A. Gordon. The last lecture 
was to have been given by Phillips Brooks. The 
course will begin next Sunday. 

Rev. Ezra H. Byington, D. D., read at the Boston 
Ministers’ Meeting last Monday an interesting paper 
on the Comparative Influence of the Pilgrim and 
the Puritan in New England. He brought out the 
fact that though the Puritans who came to this 
country were mostly Episcopalians they made no 
movement to establish Episcopal churches but 
planted Congregational churches. The reasons for 
this were discussed wy Drs. Little, Wellman and 
others. 
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Next month will be noteworthy for the installa- 
tion of pastors over twoof our prominent churches, 
Rev. W. E. Barton at Shawmut, March 2, and Rev. 
1. J. Lansing at Park Street, March 8.——Dr. John 
G. Paton has been speaking in a number of the 
churches in this vicinity and will remain in New 
England through this month, meetings having been 
arranged by Secretary Creegan for almost every 
evening. Next Monday evening he will speak at 
the new Mount Vernon Church on Beacon Street , 
probably his last appointment in this city. 

Pilgrim Church, Cambridgeport, received thirty- 
three last year, nineteen on confession. Benevo- 
lences amounted to $1,593. About 350 were preseut 
at the annual supper. 

Massachusetts. 

Eliot Church, Newton, gave $11,446 last year to 
missions of the denomination. Including a special 
gift of $40,000 to Colorado College, $57,009 were given 
away; expenses were $12,667. 

Rev. H. L. Brickett, pastor of the church in Lynn- 
fiela, gives ashort prelude before his Sunday morn- 
ing sermon. Recent subjects have been Butler, 
Brooks, Hayes and Blaine. This custom increases 
the interest in the service. 

The Rolistone Church, Fitchburg, has an Arme- 
nian Endeavor Seciety. The Sunday school num- 
bers 569 with an average attendance of about 300. 
The parsonage is called Lawrence Parsonage in 
memory of Mr. T. R. Lawrence, who was for more 
than twenty years the sexton and who left the bulk 
of his estate to the church. 

After some months of wise and helpful service 
with Bethany Church, Worcester, Rev. H. E. Barnes, 
D. D., has relinquished the pulpit and is at Charles- 
town, ready for work elsewhere. During his stay 
the church has dedicated its new bouse of worship 
and is looking forward to steady advance in its grow- 
ing community——The Munhall meetings at the 
South End are gaining constantly in attendance and 
power.—K ev. E. M. Chapman, the new associate 
pastor of Central Church, is preaching a series of 
evening sermons on Realities in Christian Life.-— 
Last Sunday was the fifteenth anniversary of Dr, 
Daniel Merriman’s pastorate at Central Church. Of 

the fifty settled Protestant pastors in the city only 
two, Mr. Sleeper and Dr. Mears, have been longer in 
oftice than Dr. Merriman, and of the 573 Congrega 
tional churches in the State only thirty-seven have 
pastors older in point of settlement. 


The Congregational, Baptist and Methodist 
churches of East Longmeadow are holding a union 
prayer meeting on the fourth Thursday evening of 
each month, merging in it their regular midweek 
service. The movement is the result of union serv- 
ices held during the Week of Prayer. 

Maine. 

Williston Church, Portland, celebrated its twenti- 
eth anniversary Feb.7. The early part of the even- 
ing was given to a social and supper, at which more 
than two hundred sat down to the bountifully laden 
tables. The public exercises consisted of historical 
papers and addresses by several of the original 
workers in the Walnut Street Sunday school and 
May Street Chapel, out of which the church grew. 
Three of the city pastors, whose terms of service have 
covered the entire history of Williston, were present 
and gave congratulatory addresses: Rev. W. H. 
Fenn, D.D., of High Street Church, Rev. A. H. 
Wright of St. Lawrence Street and Rev. Asa Dalton, 
D.D., of St. Stephen’s Episcopal. Williston has had 
four pastors: Rev. B. F. Leavitt, recently of Lincoln 
Park Church, Chieago, Rev. F. E. Clark, D. D., Rev. 
L. H. Hallock, now of Tacoma, Wash., and the pres- 
ent pastor, Rev. D. M. Pratt, who gave the closing 
address. The original members numbered twenty- 
two. During the twenty years 617 have united with 
the church. The present membership is 388. The 
church has been characterized from the first as 
social and aggressive, and outside of Portland has 
become known the world over as the birthplace of 
the Christian Endeavor movement.——The subject 
before the Ministers’ Meeting, Feb. 13, was the Con- 
gregational Problem in Portland, which was dis- 
cussed in four principal papers—Portland’s material 
growth and changes in the last forty years,’ the 
changes in the Congregational churches, their 
growth as compared with other churches, and the 
personnel of attendants forty years ago. 


The Sunday evening praise services at the First 
Church, Bangor, have proved to be popular and 
profitable, and are to be continued for several weeks 
longer.——The new pastor of the Third Church, Rev. 
E. B. Bary, is interesting his people generally and 
especially in his Sunday evening lectures upon Old 
Testament characters. 


Special] meetings have been hetd at Milltown, 
N.B., in which Rev. C. 8. Wilder has been assisted 
by Rev. S. D. Towne. A deep interest and many 
hopeful conversions are reported. 


The Legislature of Maine is asked to frame a law 
whereby the property of churches that have or may 
become extinct may be sold to the C.C. B.S., the 
proceeds to be applied to the work in Maine. 

Bhode Island. 

Rey. Alexander McGregor has been pastor of the 
church in Pawtucket for nearly ten years. Of these 
the last has been most prosperous spiritually and 
financially. Thirty-eight have been received to 
membership. The church has eight auxiliary or- 
ganizations. 

The year has oj d auspiciously on the Scandi- 
navian brotherhood of this State. Promising 
churches have been organized in Pawtucket and 
recognized in Crompton. And now still more en- 
couraging is the dedication, Feb. 10, of the new 
house of worship of the Swedish Free Church in 
Providence. At the afternoon fellowship service 
addresses were made on The Church and the 
Stranger, The Church and the Prayer Meeting and 
The Mission of the Swedish Church. Attheevening 
service the financial report presented showed that 
of the $10,330, the total cost of the land and church 
building, over $7,000 were raised by the Swedes them- 
selves, all of whom are in humble circumstances. 
Rev. L. S. Woodworth presented an interesting his- 
torical résumé, closing with the statement “that 
today the active membership of the church is 200 
with a congregation of twice that number.” Rev. 
F. A. Horton, D.D., preached and the prayer of ded- 
ication was offered by Rev. J. G. Vose,D.D. Under 
the leadership of Rev. J. P. Eagle this church has 
a bright future before it and demonstrates anew 
the beneficent outcome of the fostering care ex- 
tended by the Rhode Island Home Missionary 
Society. 





Connecticut. 

The church in Chaplin, in sending its annual 
offering to the American Board, constituted the pas- 
tor, Rey. M.S. Phillips, an honorary member. The 
Endeavor Society takes charge of the Sunday even- 
ing service and the pastor preaches at North Wind- 
ham the second and fourth Sunday afternoons in 
each month. 

Rev. Robert Pegrum, pastor of the church in 
Watertown, has nearly completed a series of Bible 
readings on the books of the Old Testament. Three 
years ago he gave a similar series on the books of 
the New Testament, which he has been asked to re- 
peat. The increasing attendance on Sunday even- 
ings testifies to the fact that such themes still pos- 
sess magnetic power. 

The First Church in Canterbury, Rev. C.O. Parker, 
pastor, is experiencing a revival, the second in four- 
teen months. Last winter a powerful religious 
awakening, the first in twenty years, resulted in the 
addition of twenty-one to the church. Following 
this an Endeavor Society was formed, which has 
proved a great blessing. The services of Evangelist 
Veazie were secured for a three weeks’ series of 
meetings which are proving wonderfully successful. 
A systematic house to house canvass has been made 
of the entire parisb. 

The church in Reading proposes to make an addi- 
tion to its house of worship and to introduce other 
needed improvements.—Ten members were re- 
ceived by the church in Lisbon during the past year. 
There has been a steady increase for the past few 
years. Benevolent contributions were $200.—A 
fellowship meeting of great interest was held with 
the church at East Woodstock, Rev. F. H. Viets, 
pastor.——The church in Broad Brook has just lost 
its house of worship by fire. Its value was $8,000. 
It will rebuild. The Episcopalians have offered the 
use of their building till the edifice is rebuilt. 

Prof. C. D. Hartranft, at the Hartford Ministers’ 
Meeting, delivered a lecture on University Exten- 
sion. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, has added a fourth 
pastor to its staff, Rev. E. H. Porter, who will assist 
Rev. Howard Bliss at the Bethel Branch.—The 
Clinton Avenue Church pledged over $26,000 at a 
recent Sunday morning service toward the payment 
of the debt incurred by the extensive alterations in 
its house of worship two years ago.——The Bush- 
wick Avenue Church celebrated its second anniver- 
sary last week. Rev. W. T. Stokes, the pastor, pre- 
sented an encouraging report, showing a member- 
ship of ninety-eight and 350 Sunday school scholars. 
——At the annual meeting of the New England. 
Church Rev. Alexander Lewis reported seventy-two 


additions, a very large increase, for the church ig © 


not situated in one of the rapidly growing sections, 

Special revival meetings have been held Tecently 
with a good measure of success at Oxford, Sidney, 
Greene, Center Lisle and Lisle, Richford, Franklin, 
Maine and Union Center, Eldred and Barryville, 
Carthage, Oswego Falls, Lockport, East Avenne 
Church, Syracuse, Plymouth and Good Will Churches 
and meetings are now in progress at Norwich with 
Evangelist Smith as leader. 


A migratory home missionary rally, which is to 
visit some twenty-five places in New York, began at 
Poughkeepsie Feb. 15, with Rev. Messrs. W. q, 
Puddefoot, C. W. Shelton, H. C. Simmons, Dr. W, 4, 
Duncan and Secretary Curtis, with a woman's an. 
nex including Mrs. Caswell, Mrs. Shelton, Mrs. East 
man and Mrs. Curtis as speakers. 


A season of refreshing is being experienced by 
the church at Tallman and eleven have been re 
ceived upon confession ot faith. Extensive repairs 
are being carried on upon the building. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. 

Rev. E. O. Mead held meetings two weeks at South 
Newbury assisted by Rev. C. W. Carroll. There 
were a few conversions, wise and valuable instruc- 
tion was. given to the church and an excellent 
impression made upon the community, especially 
upon thinking men. 

The church in Hudson loans its pastor, Rev. C. W. 
Carroll, as a contribution to the A. M. A., to hold 
two weeks’ evangelistic meetings at Pleasant Hill 
Academy, Tennessee. 

Beginning with the Week of Prayer meetings were 
held for three weeks in the Central Church of Day- 
ton, Rev. D. M. Brown, pastor. Despite the cold 
weather the meetings were largely attended and 
Feb. 5 sixteen were received to the church, most of 
whom were fruits of these meetings. 


Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, Rev. C. 8. Mills, pas 
tor, had 208 of its 375 resident members present at 
its annual banquet, Feb.9. Eighty-eight members 
have been received the past year, forty-five on con 
fession. All seats are free and the church is en- 
tirely supported by voluntary weekly offerings ; $12,- 
439 were raised for home expenses and $8,301 for 
benévolences. The number of weekly pledges for 
benevolences and the amount pledged increased 
100 per cent. over the previous year. Ground will 
be broken for the new church building soon and 
it is hoped to dedicate it by October, 1894. 

Cleveland ministers heard, Feb. 6, with great in- 
terest a paper by Rev. J. H. House, D.D., of Sama- 
kov, Bulgaria, on How the American Churches 
Look after Twenty Years’ Absence. Its publica 
tion was unanimously requested._—Secretary Dan- 
iels, Rev. J. H. House and Rev. G. H. Gutterson are 
addressing churches in Northern Ohio in the inter- 
ests of the American Board. 4 


illinois. 

The death of Deacon J. C. Fairbank of Joy Prairie 
church at Jacksonville, Feb. 7, isa great loss both 
to church and community. He was brother of Dr. 
Fairbank of India and Rev. J. B. Fairbank of Wa- 
verly, Il., and has been connected with Joy Prairie 
church since 1846, the year following its organiza- 
tion. He was born at Oakham, Mass., in 1825 and 
came to Illinois in 1837. 

Rev. E.S. Pressey has begun work at Elmwood. 
The parsonage has been heated throughout by far 
hace and lighted by electricity. A largely attended 
reception was given to the new pastor and his wife 
at the home of one of the deacons. 

To the suggestion of Rev. A. N. Hitchcock, West- 
ern field secretary of the A. B.C. F. M., that a mis 
sionary rally be held with the church in Quincy, this 
reply was sent by the pastor, Rev. Dr. 8. H. Dana, 
and the officers to whom the church referred the 
matter for decision: “If the proposed meeting is 
for the purpose of conveying even by implication 
any approval of the course of the Prudential Com- 
mittee in recent years, or is designed to raise money 
for the board, we feel constrained to decline to have 
it. If the purpose is simply and wholly to arouse 
and increase an interest in foreign missions we are 
willing to co-operate. But we feel that of far more 
importance than missionary rallies is such a change 
in the personnel of the Prudential Committee 48 
would permit the full and hearty co-operation of 
such churches as ours with the American Board. 
In regard to future offerings, while those who wish 
can as heretofore make their gifts to the American 
Board, we feel that it will be best to present to those 
who desire it an opportunity to make their offerings 
through other channels.” 
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Indiana. 
The First Church of Kokomo, Rev. W. A. Thomas, 
each month assigns to different members 
particular pews to look after. Each member is 
provided with cards bearing his name and inviting 
yisitors whom he may find in these pews to permit 
him to introduce them to the pastor and others of 
the church and congregation. This church fitly 
calls itself ‘‘a church of Christian brotherhood.” 

Michigan. 

The church at Ellsworth has been a struggling 
country church since 1888, but now the railroad has 
some within two miles of it and it bas been moved 
and reorganized at the railroad station with twenty- 
five members. The reorganization was approved 
by council on Feb. 10. 

The church of twenty-seven members recognized, 
Feb. 10, at Corinth, a country village twenty-five 
miles south of Grand Rapids, is the result of the 
work of Rev. Harry Appleton, who has preached 
here as an out-station to his charge at Dorr. 


pastor, 


THE WEST. 
Iowa. 

The church in Winthrop has held revival meetings 
every year for nine years, conducted usually by the 
pastor, Rev. G. M. Orvis. There remained, however, 
a number of business men whe were not Christians 
and this year a special effort was made to reach 
them. Rev. C. P. Boardman preached for three 
weeks. Many were converted. At the last commun- 
ion seventeen were added and others will follow. 


The church in Osage made a net gain of forty-two 
last year, making the present membership 260. The 
average attendance at the Sunday school was 185 
and twenty-three of its members united with the 
church. Beneyolences amounted to $734. The amount 
raised for all purposes was $3,233. Special meetings 
were held in January with great interest. The mem- 
bers of this church recently presented their pastor, 
Rey. W. W. Gist, with a fine cutter. 

The twentieth anniversary of the organization of 
the church in Creston occurred Jan, 28. It was ob- 
served by a social gathering Friday evening and by 
special services Sunday evening, at which historical 
sketches and letters were read and reminiscences 
given. Three pastors have served the church: Rev. 
N.M. Calhoun for one year, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
D.D., for twelve years and Rey. A. J. Van Wagner 
is now in the seventh year of his pastorate. The 
present membership is nearly 300. The property, 
free from debt, is worth not less than $14,000. The 
church is thoroughly united. 

In 1892 the First Church of Ottumwa, Rev. L. F. 
Berry, pastor, received forty-eight to membership, 
twenty-two on confession, raised for benevolences 
$1,169 and for home expenses $4,674. The present 
membership is 233.——The church in Postville, Rev. 
L. S. Hand, pastor, with a membership of less than 
100, gave $1,016 last year for benevolences. Only one 
other church in the State gives more per member 
for benevolences, and only nine others give a larger 
amount. 


As the first fruits of special revival efforts the 
Onawa Church, Rey. J. B. Adkins, pastor, received 
thirty-seven members and the Webster City Church, 
Rey. J. T. Blanchard, pastor, forty-two. In both 
. places union meetings had been held——During 
last year the Rock Rapids Church contributed 
© benevolences over $300 and raised for home 
expenses about $1,400. Forty-four were added, an 
old debt on the church building was paid and a par- 
sonage purchased. 


Rey. G. L. Wilson of Lyons, under the auspices 
of the Y.P.S.C.E., is giving a series of lectures on 
American History. He also gives as preludes to his 
*ermons short talks on practical topics such as 
Gambling in Politics, Lying and Honesty—Im- 
provements in the edifice are in progress at Hart- 
wick, Rev. William Spire, pastor. 

Minnesota. 

The church of twenty members formed, Feb. 3, at 
Lake Belt was gathered through the labors of Rev. 
W. Ww. McArthur of Sherburne, and will be supplied 
by him.—rhe new building at Sherburne, cost- 
ing $3,000, was dedicated Feb. 4 and $600 raised 


with which to pay the last bills. Rev. J. B. Drew 
preached the sermon. 


‘The church in Madison has been greatly prospered 
since the coming of Rev. David Donovan. Large 
Pe oe and some spiritual interest give new 
hemes An unnecessary church of another denom- 

on expects to give up its services.—There is 
much religious interest at Ortonville, and the pastor, 


tb H. P. Fisher, has been assisted by Rev.C. M. G. 
atwood of Marshall. 


Nebraska. 

Plymouth Church, Lincoln, now without a pastor, 
has decided not to hear candidates but to investi- 
gate and select a good minister on his record.——A 
special service was held, Feb. 5, by the First Church 
for the reception of members, all of whom came 
from the Sunday school. 


The Day of Prayer for Colleges brought a great 
blessing to the academy and to the church at Frank- 
lin. Rev.H.S. Wannamaker of Lincoln assisted the 
pastor, Rev. G. W. Mitchell, and the teachers in the 
service. A deep and tender interest pervaded all 
the meetings and ten committed themselves to 
Christ, so that now nearly all the students are pro- 
fessing Christians. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

The Scrooby Chapter of the Y. P.S.C.E.in the 
First Church, Tacoma, is meeting a long felt want 
and draws out an interested attendance of large 
numbers outside the ranks of the young. Rev. L.H. 
Hallock, as dean of the chapter, finds abundant and 
ready co-operation. 


Prof. W. D. Lyman has begun a course of weekly 
lectures on The American Constitution at the 
church in Dayton, Rev. 8. B. L. Penrose, pastor. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


BROWN, Aurelian L., of Talmage, Neb., to Dodge and 
Howells. Accents, to begin work at once. 
BUTLER, Eimer W., to Harmon, Col. Accepts, and has 
begun work. 
CLARK, Calvin M., of Wolfboro, N. H., to Center Ch., 
Haverhill, Mass. 
CURTIS, Gilbert A., to Andover, Ct. Accepts. 
CURTISS, John 8., accepts call to Lebanon Center, Me. 
HUBBARD, William B., of Yankton, 8. D., to De Smet. 
JENKINS, Josiah H., of San Bernadino, Cal., to Falls 
Chureh, Va. aoe. 
LEMMON, Charles H., to permanent pastorate at Twins- 
urgh, O. 
MEARS, David O., of Piedmont Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
to Calvary Pres. th., Cleveland, O. 
MILES, Arthur, of Pecatonica, Ill., to Ogden, Io. 
PINCH, Pearse, accepts call to Emporia, Kaz. 
REXFORD, George W., of Plankinton, 8. D., to Rapid 
City. Accepts. 
SNOW, Frederick E., of Guilford, Ct., to Shelton. 
SNOWDEN, David H., of Roberts, Ili, to Sterling, Kan. 
ccepts. 
STONE, Ira D., of Chicago Seminary to Rockefeller, 
Tl. pocemte. 
oe jinfield D., of Mound City, Ill., to Roberts. 
ccepts. 
WHITNEY, coal F., of Marshfield, Vt., to Coventryville, 


N.Y. Accepts. 

WIGHT, Charles A., of Olive Branch Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
to Platteville, Wis. Agconts. 

WOODCOCK, Thomas J., of Chicago Seminary to Nora 
S rings, Io. Accepts. 

VANDER PYL, Nicholas, of Hartford Seminary to 
North Wilbraham, Mass. 

WILLARD, Wallace W., of Chicago, Lll., to Third Ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BLAIR, David G., o. Feb. 1, Ransom, Mich. Parts by 
Rev. Messrs. George Hill, I. W. Bell and Deacon E. 
8. 
ESTABROOK, F. P., o. Feb. 7, Plaistow, N. H. 
mon by Rev. G. H. Reed; other parts by Rev. Messrs. 
Albert yee, G. E. Street, J. N. Lowell and Joseph 


Kimball. 

VANS, D. A., i. Jan. 31, Puritan Ch.,Scranton,Pa. Ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. David Jones, E, J. Morris, 
J. G. Evans and D. L. Davies. 

BENHAUS, Herman, o. p., Jan. 27, Prescott, Wis. 
Sermon by Rev. E. A. Steiner; other parts by Rev. 


Messrs. R. Hall, F. L. Meske, 8. 8. Grinnell and F, L. 


Hart. 
THOMAS, David L., 0. Feb. 7, Lone Rock and Bear Val- 
ley, Wis. 


Ser- 


& 





Resignations. 
BURROWS, Edwin B., Jamestown, N. Y. 


FAVOR, W. Proctor, Weston, Ct. 
GALLAGHER, George W., Bethany Ch., Montpelier, Vt. 
ARGRAVE, John W., Zumbrota, Minn. 





H 
LAWRENCE, John B., Middleboro, Mass. 
LEWIS, William W., Waucoma, Io. 
LYON, Asa P., Anoka, Minn. 
Dismissions. 
CROSS, Roselle T., Silver Lake Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 


eb. 3. 
WALLAUCE, Robert W., Wakefield, Mass. 
Churches Organized. 
BUSTI, N.Y., Swedish, recognized Feb. 2. Thirty- 


seven members. 
CORINTH, Mich., recognized Feb. 10. Twenty-seven 


members. 
LAKE BELT, Minn., Feb. 4. Twenty members. 
TITUSVILLE, Pa., Swedish, recognized Feb. 1. Six- 


teen members. 
WARREN, Pa., Swedish, recognized Feb. 2. Twenty- 
one mem > 
bad DRESDEN, Me., Jan. 31. Twenty-three mem- 
rs. 
Miscellaneous. 


ARNOLD, Henry T., and wife, of Plainfield, Ct., were 
given a generous sum of money by the women of the 
mee at a recent sociable. 

DAVIES, A. E., of London, Eng., bas begun his pastor- 
ate at Lake Preston, 8. D. He will have charge of the 
church in Erwin also. 

DAVIS, William, of the Second Ch., Spokane, Wn., was 
given a gold watch at the close of bis third year of 


service, 

er Joseph H., is supplying the church in Machi- 
asport, Me. 

KRUSE Prof, W. C., to supply the church in Ridgeville, 
Ind., the rest of the year. 

SJOBERG, Carl O., approved to preach, Feb. 2, Titus- 


ville, Pa, 
STURTEVANT, Julian M., of Galesburg, IIl., received 


on bis fifty-ninth birthday fifty-nine silver dollars 
from the church and fifty-nine 
Y. P. 8. C. EB 

WANNAMAKER, Henry 8S., of the Vine st. Ch., Lincoln, 
Neb., has taken a class in Hebrew at the State Uni- 


alf-dollars from the 
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versity at the request of the regents. Next fall there 
will be a permanent department with Mr. Wanna- 
maker as professor. 

WESTLAKE, Cassius M., formerly of Manistee, Mich., 
has become a deacon in the Episcopalian Church, 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Albion, Pa., — 7 Mansfield, O., 20 20 
Allendale, Mich., 8 8 Mitchellville Io., “4 16 
Anderson, Ind., — 7 Mokelumne Hill, Cal.,— i 
Angola, Ind. 4 6 Mukwonago, Wis., 29 29 
Applewe. Minn., — 4 Nora, Ml. 3 5 
Aten, Neb., — 4 NoraS rings, Io., Moi 
Bassett, Io., 5 5 North Blandford,Ms.,— 20 
Beverly, Iil., 1 3 Numica, Mich., . - 
Bristol and Paris, Okarche, OKL., — 16 
/is., 7 7 Omaha, Neb., Hill- 
Carthage, 8. D., , oe side, 5 10 
Centerville, Pa., 7 7 St. Mary’s Ave., 10 28 
Central City, Io. 12 12 Onawa, Io., 33 O37 
Clintonville, Wis. ¢ Overton, Col., — 7 
Scandinavian, — 19 Perris, Cal., 1 3 
Cloverdale, Cal., 5 7 Pine Grove, Mich., 13 13 
Colfax, Wn., — 6 Princeton Minn., a 
Corinth, Mich., 4 27 Riceville, Pa., 3 3 
Correctionville, Io., 8 9 Richfield, O., Oak Hill 
Cortland, O. — 6 Branch, -_ 74 
Crossville, Tenn., 2 4 Rohnerville, Cal., 10 ll 
Dayton, O., Central, 12 16 Rowen, Io. ll ll 
Des Moines, Io., Ger- Royalton, Wis., —- 4 
man, 6 6 Rutland Center, Vt., 
Duluth, Minn., Pil- Swedish, 3 66 
grim, 2 9 Santa Cruz, Cal., 6 9 
Edmore, Mich., — 12 Sioux City, Io., May- 
Elisworth, Mich., — 25 ower, 25 32 
Farmington, Wn., — 8 South Paris, Me., — 6 
Farragut, lo., 4 4 Stacyville, Io., 4 
Fitchburg, Mass., Cal- St. Paul, Minn., Atlan- 
vinistic, 367 tic, — 7 
Fort Recovery, O., 3 3 Stuart, Io., .. eS 
Fruita, Col., 23 28 Tacoma, Wu., First., 5 20 
Genoa Junction, Wis.,— 19 Tallman, N. Y., hi 
Gifford, Io., 14 14 Tomah, Wis., 6 6 
Grafton, Vt. 3 3 Tualatin, Ore., 44 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Tulare, Cal., lou 
Holland 14 14 Valley City, N. D., ll 4 
Hanson, Minn., 9 9 Washington, Ind., — Ww 
Hartford, Ct., Pearl Webster City, Io., 35 «(42 
St., — 4 West Dresden, Me., 22 23 
Harwichport, Mass., 4 4 White Creek, Wis, — 15 
Inkster, N. D., — 7 Whitewater, Col., 5 6 
Jackson, Mich., Plym- Winona, Minn., Sec- 
outh, — 7 ond, 38 38 
Kokomo, Ind. — 23 Winthrop, Io., — 7 
Lewiston Mich., — 4 Yankton, 8. D., 4 6 
Lincoln, Neb., First, 4 8 Eleven churches with 
Los Angeles, Cal., two or less, 12 19 
West End, — 


Conf. 50; Tot. 994. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 1,542; Tot., 4,834. 
OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Another stage in the case of Prof. H. P. Smith of 
Lane Seminary was reached a few days ago. The 
trustees of the seminary refused to accept his resig- 
nation but consented to relieve him from teaching 
after the close of the present year until the appeal 
from the decision of the presbytery has been de- 
cided. On account of the difficulty of securing any 
one to take his place at once he was requested to 
remain at his post during the remainder of the 
present year. No action was taken upon the resig- 
nation of Dr. Roberts, the one member of the fac- 
ulty specially active in the prosecution of Profes- 
sor Smith, but the trustees, in view of the strait- 
ened financial condition of the seminary and in 
view of the fact that the duties of his professorship 
could more readily than those of any other be 
divided among the other professors, voted to abol- 
ish the professorship of practical theology at the 
close of the present year and to notify Dr. Roberts 
to that effect. 

The Evangelical Alliance of Cincinnati seems to 
possess a keen sense of its duty to the community, 
and is providing this winter a course of eight lec- 
tures on such topics as Our Country, Our Homes 
and Our Duty, The Problem of the Poverty of Cities, 
The Relation of Municipal Government to the En- 
forcement of Law, The Next Step Forward, The Nc w 
Era, Woman and Reform, Social Purity, The Sunday 
Question. With such speakers as Col. George W 
Bain, Professor Commons, Drs. Parkhurst, Gladden 
and Josiah Strong, Rev. W. F. Crafts and Anthony 
Comstock it furnishes a commendable example to 
similar bodies in other cities. Tickets for the whole 
course were offered at fifty cents, bringing them 
within the reach of all. 





CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 

A union has been formed in Tasmania including 
already five societies. 

Addresses of those to whom good reading matter 
would be welcome will be furnished by the Chicago 
Union, Box 1,013, Chicago. 

The Illinois Union has a superintendent of Sunday 
school work and the Missouri Union three vice- 
presidents, who have charge of missionary, temper- 
ance and Sunday school work, respectively. 

The Williston society of Portland, Me., has re- 
ceived a banner from the Prahran Congregational 
society, the first to be organized in Australia. It 
has about 100 members. Its motto is, “By love 
serve.” 

A good way of securing a helpful convention is 
that adopted by the officers of the California Union, 
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who have requested the societies in their State to 
observe special days of prayer for special features 
of the coming convention. 

The report presented at the Alabama Convention 
showed that the number of societies in the State 
had doubled during the past year. A junior super- 
intendent was appointed and many persons present 
promised to organize junior societies in their 
neighborhood. 

The Philadelphia Union is to act as a bureau of 
information in regard to correspondence commit- 
tees all over the country, furnishing to the corre- 
spondence committee in the place to which an En- 
deavorer is to remove his residence the notice re 
ceived from the society that he is leaving. The 
chairman of this committee is Mr. Thomas R. Pat- 
ton, Jr., 752 Eighteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


—— Russia has ordered the withdrawal of 
the Salvation Army from Finland. 


—— Mansfield College, Oxford, has adopted 
the system of college preachers and pastors 
which has proved so popular and successful 
at Harvard. Dr. Alexander Mackennal re- 
cently began the work and Rev. Messrs. P. T. 
Forsyth, John Watson, H. Arnold Thomas 
and Prof. George Adam Smith of Glasgow are 
to follow. 

—— The Australian delegates to the Metho- 
dist Ecumenical Conference in Washington 
returned home glowing with enthusiasm for 
the organic union of different Methodist 
bodies. For a time it seemed probable that 
the happy result would be brought about, but 
latest reports from the far-off continent indi- 
cate that the date of the union is very remote. 

— The British and Foreign Bible Society 
in London had invited Bishop Brooks to 
address its anniversary meeting next May. A 
letter declining this honor was received by the 
society on the day of his death. In it the 
bishop said: ‘I am afraid that I am not likely 
to be in London next summer. All good 
Americans are staying at home this year to 
celebrate the Columbian anniversary and I 
think it altogether likely that I shall remain 
on our side the water.” 

—— The Archbishop of York has forbidden 
evening communions. This is an act of des- 
potism for which the ritualistic party is re- 
sponsible. The Christian World says of it: 

Thus it is that inch by inch, by doctrine, by 
symbol, by ceremonial usage and, when the 
chance comes, by the enforcement of tyran- 
nous edict, the Anglican laity is being pressed 
backwards into a degrading medizxvalism. 
While the outside world is asking whether 
Christianity is played out the national church 
is doing its best to make religion synonymous 
with superstition. 

—— Recently published statistics show the 
same proportion of preventable deaths among 
railway employés in Great Britain as in Amer- 
ica. The same demand appears in their news- 
papers as in our journals for improved meth- 
ods of coupling cars to prevent the waste of 
life. The figures show that among the “‘ shun- 
ters,” shifting cars from track to track, one in 
every fifteen is maimed and one in every 160 
is killed. As to railway accidents, America 
has an evil reputation because of the great 
scale of some disasters, but in proportion to 
the extent of the two railway systems travel- 
ing seems to be no safer there than in this 
country. English railways are supposed to be 
run on quicker time than American but this 
is true only for long distances. The suburban 
and local train service is often provokingly 
slow and unpunctual. 


—— London has only about one-sixth as 
many people to the acre as crowded New York 
contains and on that account her death rate is 
about seven in 1,000 less. But whilethe living 
are not crowded the dead are. It is strange 
to compare the parks with the cemeteries for 
the extremes of amplitude and contraction. 
At Norwood, one of the best, some seven 
miles out from St. Paul’s, the space of ground 





allotted for six interments is 9 x 4, for twelve 
interments 9 x 6}; the price of so much ground 
is, respectively, $76.70 and $102.27. In these 
contracted lots so many interments can be 
made only by placing the dead one upon an- 
other in very deep graves. The company’s 
circular gives the prices for digging graves 
ranging from five to twenty feet in depth and 
for graves over twenty feet deep requires 
‘*two clear days’ notice.” One can, however, 
obtain more ground, but at prices which 
would make a lot of 20 x 20 cost, according to 
situation, from $1,000 to $2,200. Consequently, 
the great majority, even of well to do people, 
content themselves with vertical instead of 
horizontal measurements. 

—— The English religious press, in its com- 
ments upon the death of Bishop Brooks, has 
not shown the same degree of information 
relative to his career or just appreciation of 
his character which our papers would have 
furnished had Archdeacon Farrar died. The 
Christian World is valuable for the tribute 
furnished by his friend and former neighbor, 
Brook Hereford. The Independent concedes 
that 
The death of no living man, or of any recently 
deceased, could create a warmer sympathy 
in two hemispheres than the calling away of 
Dr. Phillips Brooks before he had reached his 
sixtieth year. It is very difficult to think of 
this broad-minded, devout and charming man 
and brilliant preacher as a bishop... . He 
was almost as popular in the British Court 
and with English dignitaries of the church as 
among simple-minded, pious people across the 
Atlantic. 

—— The charge of heresy has been brought 
against Prof. A. Duff of the Yorkshire United 
Independent College, it being based on his 
statements in his recent work on Old Testa- 
ment Theology. The governors of the college 
have remanded the memorial to its framers, 
demanding that they definitely formulate 
their allegations. Professor Davison of the 
Wesleyan fold, notwithstanding his recent 
vindication by the most eminent men of the 
denomination, is still subjected to bitter criti- 
cism by those who think they detect a decline 
in Methodism and ascribe it to the fact that 
In many Nonconformist pulpits they today 
find the Word of God assailed and its author- 
ity questioned; Jesus Christ spoken of in a 
patronizing spirit as a good man but the ne- 
cessity of the atonement denied ; faith in him- 
self rather than in Christ set forth as the 
means of man’s moral and spiritual elevation; 
the doctrine of punishment for sin remitted to 
the region of exploded theories; the infalli- 
bility of the Lord Jesus questioned and the 


Bible awarded a place amongst other litera- 
ture which contained faults and errors. 





BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
MRS. SARAH BALEH BRAMAN 


Died at her home in Georgetown, Feb. 8, atthe great 
age of 102 yrs.,1 mo., and 18 dys. She retained her 
facilities and her interest in daily affairs until 
within a few days of her death. She was the widow 
of Rev. Isaac Braman, pastor of the Congregational 
church in Georgetown from 1797 to his death in 
1858. On the day of her funeral business was sus- 
pended for two hours to allow all to pay hera last 
tribute of respect; all the churches of Georgetown 
united by their pastors and deacons, who acted 
as bearers in the funeral services. Her former pas- 
tors, Rev. D. D. Marsh of Unionville, Ct., and Rev. 
G.H. Johnson of Lowell came to speak once more 
of the help she had rendered during their pastorates. 
The very children of the schools, for whom she 
always had a motherly greeting, claimed a part in 
the services and brought their gift of 102 pinks to 
lay upon her bier beside the 102 roses which the 
church had placed there. It was a service long to 
be remembered, for seldom is there a centenarian, 
and those who knew her activity of spirit and true 
devotion to Christ would add, never was there such 
a centenarian. J. 


HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 

In expressing gratitude for contributions to this 
fund, as well as in soliciting further gifts to meet 
urgent calls at hand for the Congregationalist, we 
act simply as the medium through which the feel- 





ings of many self-sacrificing pastors on the fron. 
tier, with whom every dollar counts, find ey. 
pression. 

J. Morton & Sons, Baltimore, Md.............., $2.00 






A friend, Providence, R.1.......... . 1.00 
J. E. Northrop, lvoryton, Ct........ - 3.00 
G. E. Fisher, North Amherst....... . 2.00 
Mrs. G. E. Fisher, North Amherst. - ee 2.00 
A THING, CHOIOR 65 5.50 os cee socesesccsecceccccig 2.00 


—— a 
According to the editor of the Nineteenth 
Century Tennyson’s creed was positive and 
brief: ‘There is a something that watches 
over us ; and our individuality endures. That 
is my faith, and that is all my faith.” Mp, 
Knowles also reports the great bard as saying, 
‘‘My greatest wish is to have a clearer vision 
of God.” ‘ By King Arthur,” said Tennyson, 
‘“‘T always meant the soul, and by the Round 
Table the passions and capacities of a man,” 





T. E. MoseLtey & Co., 469 Washington Street, 
offer great bargains in boots and shoes during Feb- 
ruary, previous to alterations and repairs. 


Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 
are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line), 


BOsTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb, 2, 
10 A.M. Paper: Some Thoughts ou the Study of Litera. 
ture as an Aid in the Work of the Christian Ministry, by 
Prof. John F. Genung of Amherst College. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEBTING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s oard of Missions every Friday at 1] a.m. 

EssEX NORTH ASSOCIATION, Brown Square Hotel, 
Newburyport, Feb. 21, 9.30 A. M. 

PLYMOUTH ASSOCIATION, Kingston, Feb. 21, 10 a.m, 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, or; 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
ig and candidates for pastorates. ddress Rey, 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass, 

















MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.~ 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congregational 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B, 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR ForR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New. York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 

on St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING §0- 
CIETY.—Church and Foreonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi 
ble House, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant 


. Rey. Charles R. Bliss, ot 
151 Washington S8t., Chicago, Ti. William tl Hubbard, 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Boston office, 
22 Congregational House. George M. Herrick, Field 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.~ 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sece., Congresneena House, Boston; T. Y. Gard- 
ner, W, Sec.; C. 8. Harrison, W, Field Sec., office 151 
Washington 8t., Chicago, Til. Aids needy colleges, 

d and dents for the ministry. Instit' ons 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Ya _ ton, 
Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY _ SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other 

ous literature. Rev. George M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary ; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House. Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and ed ti 1,at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; a gag office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Ym. ¢ A. yr Dona 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or @ 
A W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House. New York 

y. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in jJeading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vées- 
oe i ay toa the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
an é Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. |. 

‘ CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain, Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; ishes loan }‘braries and religious 
read: ng and other 








mission, Vineyard Sound. 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines solk 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 


, m 22, tional House. " 
Rev. ALEXANDER CKENZI1E, D. D., President 
GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 


Bakna 8. SNow. Secretary. 
Congregational House, Bostos. 
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“ BOSTON MONDAY LEOTURESHIP. 


Notwithstanding the worst of weather and 
walking Tremont Temple was again well filled 
at Joseph Cook’s second lecture last Monday 
noon. In his prelude he discussed the admis- 
sion of Utah to the sisterhood of States, taking 
strong ground against such action at present. 
The Mormon swindle, he said, is winding its 
tentacles around Congress with a money bag 
in each tentacle. The reasons given for de- 
laying the admission of Utah were these: (1) 
Polygamy in the Territory is not yet abolished 
but only suspended ; (2) polygamy should not 
be put under the shield of States rights; (5) 
once under control of the Mormons the ad- 
herents of this faith would flock there from 
all parts of the world and soon overbalance 
the Gentile vote; (4) ninety out of every hun- 
dred of the American residents there are op- 
posed to immediate admission; (5) Mormon 
members would sit in Congress and help rule 
us. Among the remedies suggested was post- 
ponement, amendment of the national Consti- 
tution and a re-enforcement of churches and 
schools in the Territory. Agreement with 
these sentiments was expressed by a rising 
vote. 

After prayer by Dr. Little the audience 
listened with close attention to the paper by 
Miss Ida B. Lewis, the young colored woman 
from Memphis, Tenn., which she read at the 
Ministers’ Meeting the preceding week. Her 
recital of the atrocities of lynch law made a 
profound impression and at the close of the 
lecture resolutions were adopted expressing 
the thanks and sympathy of the audience. 

The lecture proper was a strong defense of 
the Fourth Commandment for these reasons: 
It stands as an integral part of the Decalogue ; 
the same authority which proclaimed it is the 
only one which has power to repeal and there 
is no evidence of repeal; it is founded on hu- 
man nature and is therefore universal and 
perpetual; Christ and the apostles criticised 
the perversions of the Fourth Commandment 
and its Pharisaical by-laws but not the Deca- 
logue itself; it is a historic fact that days were 
set apart for rest and worship long before the 
time of Moses; and, finally, Christ proclaimed 
Himself Lord of the Sabbath. 





Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 

DAY—JAMES—In Woodhaven, N. Y., Feb. 1, by Rev. 
William James, Charles Stephen Day and Clara 
Louise, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 





(The charge for notices of deaths is sponte vs cents. Each 
Additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ANGIER—In Boston, Feb. 18, Annie L., wife of Rev. 
L. H. Angier, aged 77 yrs. 

BULKLEY-—In Washington, D. C., Feb. 3, suddenly, Rev. 
C. H. A. Bulkley, D. D., professor of English literature 
in Howard University. 

EAMES—In South Framingham, Jan. 31, David Eames, 
aged W yrs., 6 mos. 

HOPKINS—In Lyndonville, Vt., Mrs. Elizabeth Kilby, 
widow of the late Prof. Albert Hopkins of Williams 
College, aged 65 yrs., 6 mos. 

MARSHALL—In Antrim, N. H., Jan. 27, Sarah A., wife 
eg oe L. Marshall, recently of Wakefield, aged 52 

, nos. 

MILLIKEN—In Swanzey, N.H., Feb. 12, Mrs. E. A. F. 
Milliken, wife of Rey. C. E. Milliken and daughter of 

F Allen Folger, aged 41 yrs. 

eo In Somerville, Feb. 7, Daniel W. Swallow, 

Pd 78 vre, 

THOMPSON—In Oberlin, 





Th 0., Feb. 4, Rev. George 
jomnpson, aged 75 yrs., 5 mos. He was a pioneer 
— Missionary in Northern Michigan and the au- 
a of several books, one of which, Prison Life and 
i efleetions, is his own experience as a prisoner for 
iis abolition sentiments. One of his sons is under 
appointment by the American Board as a medical 
missionary to Central Africa. . 

WALK ER—In New York City, Feb. 5, Stephen A. Walker, 
* prominent lawyer in that city and for several yeurs 
Fe sident of the school board. He was a graduate of 
aieleee? College and a son of a Congregational 

WILKINS In Boston, Feb. 13, Clara Boynton, wife of 

acon Samuel C, Wilkins, aged 78 yrs., 8 mos. 





— GEORGE AVERILL. 

‘uesday afternoon, Jan. 24, as the sun began to 
os. Mr. Averill finished his earthly course and en- 
nea, nto the rest which remains for the people of God. 
on gh EO pleasant home in Pisinfleld, Ct, at a 

-six years, after an ss of severa 
weeks and indeed months. The son of Deacon James 


Averill and Lucy, his wife, he was born in Griswold, Ct., 





where he united with the church when he was about 
fifteen years old and where he spent most of his life. 
In 1865 he moved to Plainfield and has been a useful citi- 
zen and an exemplary Christian. His invalid wife and 
two daughters—Mary E., at home, and Sarah M., a 
teacher in the Worcester schools—mourn his loss, but 
find comfort in their affliction in memories of a kind 
and amiable life to which came as a fitting closea ce- 
ful departure to the home above with firm trust in Him 
wa epth of whose mercy is from everlasting to ever- 
asting. 


MRS. LYDIA BODFISH HALL. 

Mrs. Hall, widow of the late Joseph Hall, died in 
Sandwich, Jan. 23, at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Bradford B. Briggs, aged 94 yrs.,7 mos. Her maternal 
ancestry ran_ back through six generations to the Pil- 
grims of the Mayflower, and during a long life devoted 
to the welfare of her children aud those about her she 
exhibited the sterling virtues and the strong mental 
traits which characterized the pioneers of our New 
England civilization. 


DEACON DANIEL NORRIS. 

Deacon Norris died at his residence in Mcredith, N. H., 
Jan. 18, in his eighty-ninth year. Faithfully and de- 
votedly he served the Congregational church there in 
the capacity of his office for many years. Karly in life 
he professed faith in the Lord Jesus Christ and united 
with this church. His Christian life and daily walk 
have been most exemplary. His love for the church 
was ardent and true. e@ was a man of decided convic- 
tions, of true moral courage and fine religious charac- 
ter. In his death the church loses one of its most effi- 
cient and faithful members and servants. “ He came to 
his grave in a full age like as a shock of corn cometh in 
in his season.” Cc. L. 


JAMES HENRY WHEELER, M.D. 

The death of Dr. Wheeler, in Dover, N. H., on Jan. 26, at 
the age of sixty-one years, removed one of the foremost 
men among physicians anda strong and gifted servant 
in the Chureh of Christ. He was graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, in 1862, 
and entering upon the practice of medicine in his na- 
tive city continued in the same until a few weeks before 
his death. in October, 1862, he married Anna D., daugh- 
ter of the late Eli French of New York. His wife, a son 
anda daughter survive him. He was pretdens, at the 
time of his death, of the New Hampshire Medical So- 
ciety. His career as a physician was remarkable for 
the strong ties of friendship and affection between him- 
self and those to whom he ministered. The aged and 
little children and strong men not only trusted him as a 
good doctor, ms | loved him as a friend. He will be 
ong remembered by many as the beloved physician. 
He was eminently a Christian gentleman, uniformly 
courteous and charitable toward all men and kind to 
the poor. 

He united with the First Church at the age of twenty- 
one years and was elected deacon in 1869, which office 
he held at the time of his death. The loss by his re- 
moval falls heavily upon the church in which he la- 
bored with rare devotion to Him of whom he always 
spoke as our Lord. He read widely outside of his pro- 
fession. He was an earnest student in religoon as well 
as in medicine. The spiritual problems of human life 
cqoupiee no subordinate place in his regard. He was 
wisely conservative, yet broad-minded and tolerant, re- 
— in the fact of progress in every sphere of human 

nowledge. His faith in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of 
men was of the clearest and most positive type. 





THE LAst Ditcu.—That’s about the condition of 
many of the patients that come to Drs. Starkey and 
Palen, the discoverers and only dispensers of Com- 
pound Oxygen. They have been the rounds—tried 
the suggestions of friends, the stock of the druggist 
and the skill of the family doctor. Nothing but the 
most wonderful healing agent in the world would 
be able to cope with these abandoned cases. Yet its 
surprising record of cures is made largely from this 
class. The power of this simple agent to restore 
and heal taxed the credulity of the doctors them- 
selves for years. They have, therefore, the greatest 
yatience with those who hear of its wonderful cures 

or the first time, and only ask that they will not, 
even if in the last ditch, give up in despair but 
write for proof in the very words of well-known 
pos who have been restored to good health after 

aving been given up by others. Address with par- 
ticulars, Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, New York 
and Toronto, Ont. 








Mr. Geo. W. Oook 
Of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 





Like a Waterfall 


Great Suffering 


After the Crip 


Tremendous Roaring in the Head 
— Pain in the Stomach. 


“ToC. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass, : 

“Two years ago I had a severe attack of the 
Grip, which left me in a terribly weak and de- 
bilitated condition. Last winter I had another 
attack and was again very badly off, my health 
nearly wrecked. My appetite was all gone, I 
had no strength, felt tired all the time, 
disagreeable roaring noises in my head, like a 
waterfall. I also had severe headaches and 


Severe Sinking Pains 
in my stomach. I took medicines without ben- 
efit, ‘until, having heard so much about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, I concluded to try it, and the re- 
sult is very gratifying. All the disagreable 
effects of the Grip are gone, I am free from 
pains and aches, and believe 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is surely curing my catarrh. I recommend it 
to all.” ¥ Gxo. Wy Cook, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Nausea, Sick Headache, 
Indigesti Bili Sold by all druggists. 








“= 





A “Slight Cold,” Cough, 
Hoarseness, or Sore Throat, if 
neglected, frequently results in 
an incurable Lung Disease, 
or chronic Throat Trouble. 
Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
give prompt and effective relief. 




















and with either English or American works. 
on various little Clock economies if you care to listen. 

For example, with a paneled door instead of plate glass you 
can use iron in place of brass weights. 
lars at least, and you lose nothing in quality or accuracy. And 


marvelous accuracy as a timepiece. 


Paine’s Furniture Co. 
48 CANAL ST. { *#th,fite Bouton & 





“High Time.” 


The old adage declares that ‘‘ Time is Money,’’ but you wil 
never believe how little money will purchase your time until y: u 
get our prices on English Hall Clocks. 

We carry an extensive line in every style of finish and casiny’, 


We can post yi u 


This saves you ten dol- 


so in other directions. 
We have one great “leader’’ in a Long Case Clock at $125. 
It has works that will last easily one hundred years, and is of 


Ask to see it. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

The leasing of the Old Colony Railroad to 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, with 
a later complete absorption by exchange of 
shares, is the most notable event of years in 
the New England railroad field. At present 
the Boston & Maine and the New Haven sys- 
tems control a large share of the railroad 
mileage of New England. Outside these two 
systems there are the two East and West 
through lines, the Fitchburg and the Boston 
& Albany, and the Central Vermont lines. 
The New York & New England is temporarily 
a part of the Boston & Maine system, because 
of existing traffic alliances and suppused com- 
mon ownership. How long these relations 
will continue is another matter. 

For the first time there is now one through, 
homogeneous line of railroad between Boston 
and New York. With asplendid roadbed there 
will be no excuse for not giving the public very 
soon a five hour train between New York and 
Boston. For all travel between the two cities 
there will hereafter be but two first-class and 
quite independent routes, one by the Fall River 
boat line and one by the New Haven’s Shore 
Line. There is the Norwich boat line, but of 
doubtful efficiency as acompetitor. There are 
the all-rail lines via Willimantic and Spring- 
field, but these must submit to such terms as 
the New Haven may impose. There are rea- 
sons for believing that the Springfield route 
will be well treated and that the Boston & 
Albany will be permitted to run its through 
New York trains on as good schedule time as 
itcan make. There is some doubt as to how 
fast time will be permitted on the Willimantic 
route. But the public should have a particu- 
larly earnest interest in seeing that this line 
is fairly treated. It is the most promising of 
all the through lines. 

But the railroad commissioners, if they have 
the power, and the Legislature otherwise, 
should see to it that the New Haven gives 
the people all the service they are entitled to 
over its Shore Line route. The public can 
deal with a monopoly, such as the New Haven 
now is, only through legislative and legal 
channels. A new problem is opening with re- 
gard to transportation. 


Business interests of this section will be 
but little affected by the change of control of 
the Old Colony. The New Haven is essen- 
tially a New oot road and bound to do 
all it can to advance New England interests. 
It is probable that the industries of Southern 
Massachusetts will eventually receive quite 
a reduction in freight rates from the larger 
corporation, which the Old Colony with its 
short hands was not able to give. And in 
no way can any injurious changes be made 
if a close watch is kept by those interested. 

Railroad consolidations will follow. The 
New Haven now connects with the Concord & 
Montreal at Concord Junction in this State. 
Any evidences of hostility on the part of the 
Boston & Maine may be met by a union of in- 
terests between the Concord and the New 
Haven. Sucha union would make a through 
line from New York into the heart of the 
White Mountains, tapping also the very valu- 
able traftic centers of Manchester, Portsmouth, 
Nashua and Concord. 

But the New York & New England is the 
prize which the New Haven is after. It is 
quite reasonable to expect a treatment of this 
property by the New Haven which would, 
other things remaining unchanged, throw it 
eventually into a receivership. But the New 
York & New England is today assured a 
very heavy through traffic by its Reading con- 
nections on the west ang the Boston & Maine 
alliance on the east. It may be that these re- 
lations will be so productive of earnings that 
the New York & New England will be able to 
hold its own and even grow, notwithstanding 


GENTLEMEN will find great bargains in lace, con- 
gress and button boots at T. E. Moseley & Co.’s, 469 
Washington Street. 


Mr. D. E. RANNEY, of the well-known firm of 
Joel Goldthwait & Co., is at present in Europe in 
search of the latest novelties and specialties in 
carpets and rugs for the coming spring trade. 


A SENSATIONAL Story has attracted attention 
lately, but as a matter of fact the public has also 
devoted time to things substantial, judging by the 
unprecedented sales of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk. Unequaled as a food for infants. 
Sold by grocers and druggists. 


A GENEROUS RETURN.—Is there really any ex- 
penditure which makes such constant returns to 
man and so perpetually reminds him of his happi- 
ness as that whicb buys a chiming clock? Such a 
clock never lets a quarter hour pass without record- 
ing your pleasure by its melodious, distant note. 
Incidentally, have you seen the stately, superb, 
long case clock, now selling at Paine’s, 48 Canal 
Street, for only $125? 





Have Youa 
Hundred Dollars? 


or a thousand? and do 
you really need for it the 
best rate of interest, con- 
sistent with safety? Our 


book on_ investments, 
sent free, will help you to 
invest it. 


The Provident 
Piet 46.42" 


Please mention the Congregationclist. 


OF COURSE 


You have all admired the New Ames 
Building, the Exchange Building, Sears 
Building, Fiske Building, Farlow Build- 
ing, and many similar office structures. 

Have you thought of the reason for 
the investments of such large sums in 
this class of property ? 

It is because of the absolute security 
afforded, a: rope with a reasonably sure 
return of a fair rate of interest, and ab- 
solutely certain increase of value from 
year to year. Trustees of large estates 
also seek this class of property in West- 
ern cities where values will show a pro- 
portionably larger increase. 

Perhaps your means are not sufficient 
to own such a property individually, but 
by a purchase of the stock of the United 
States Realty Co. you may join with 
others in such ownership, and be sure of 
6% dividends, the best of security for 
principal, and participate in the growth 
of values. Call or address United States 
Realty Co., 409 Exchange Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


8%. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES scr2? icons 








Send 14 references. HIGHEST SAFE INTEREST, 
In t Co., Tacoma, Wn 





MINNEAPOLIS——ST. PAUL. 


— OO 


DAVID C. BELL INVESTMENT CO, 


(INCORPORATED ) 


sr ATTENTION GIVEN TO Cottec. 
TION OF MORTGAGES, AND Care of 
Property FOR Non-REesipents 


MINNEAPOLIS FIRST MORTGAGES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY | Minneapolis Minn, 


First consideration. § 


Mass. Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent, 


[nvests In Central Real Estate in growing ellie 
Authorized Capital - - - - - - 82,000,060 
Capital paid in ---+-+-*+-+s-+ =. 1,400,000 


Surplus o 6 ae a es 6 oS a Od 100,000 
ORGANIZED IN 1885. 


Paid Dividends of 57per annum for 4} years. 

Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890, 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p.a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 











Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information, 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 





Capital Paid up (in Cash)..........--..+++. $2,100,000.09 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............ 1,017,658.25 
Bisa cch ua thadcdpeeaedke<sasee ksuuneee 17,131,407. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 
Returning from 3} to 6 per cent, 


Five Per Cent. C oO LD Debentures. 


Valuable Book about Investments sent 
Application. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 40 Wall St., LONDON, 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St.. AMSTERDAM, 
PHILA., cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., BERLIN. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 


‘reterentes: 
F. J. RODGERS & CO., 
810 East 92d Street, - Chicage, 1. 


SAFEST oF at INVESTMENTS 








CITY ano BOND Scien on te 
COUNTY Pier iit. 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application - 


Mi. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 





aEW YORK. CHICACO. 
THE BEST FIELD FOB” 
RE ON INVESTMENT. 
In the United pores 
f Portland is ahead a fae 
bea at coer its size. oe enoleal pated 4 
now under constructs ; ons xe ve a 
yre “in sree and e est tavestetay ee ‘ 
stallments of @25 and safe 


a 
Semarkedty pretenl preBtable, Be ‘or full See os 








pa 

(> ee into other securities, $372 7 and oot 

of Cre h tnvestmecnts, "AGENES WANTED. wre 4 
North American Finance Co. pmaanages, Oe 





Bend ‘or Circulars an Teterences. 





the oppressive efforts of the New Haven. 





Rooms 401-2, Johu Hancock Building, - 





WESTERN MORTCACES AND BONDS 


OLLECTED 

me Western Properties Managed, Rented and Sold. a 
B2,000,000 o care ny vidual 
gents. ore, ther, ot Dar ital = Msokuoe LA Safety f—.4 ee . reasonable, 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 





@e sear 


e&rest 
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EDUOATION. 

_— Chautauqua does not relax its hold on its 

llowers in and about Boston. There are sev- 


eral thousands of graduates of the C. L. 8. C. 
in New England and their reunions are always 


fo 


occasions of rare pleasure. This year the New 
England Chautauqua Association will hold its 
annual meeting with a supper on the evening 
of Feb. 23 at the United States Hotel in Bos- 
ton, and all Chautauquans will be welcome. 
Rev. Drs. J. L. Hurlbut, L. T. Townsend, 
Charles Parkhurst and A. E. Dunning, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and others are expected 
as guests. 

—— Straight University in New Orleans had 
a season of rejoicing last week, which though 
somewhat distinct in character from the merry- 
making at the carnival, now in progress, was 
no less real and intense. The new building, 
replacing the one burned over a year ago and 
larger and finer than it, was dedicated, Dr. 
A. F. Beard of New York and Hon. J. 8. Whit- 
aker, a resident of New Orleans for fifty years 
and a former slave holder but now a trustee 
of the institution, making the addresses and 
Prof. G. W. Henderson offering prayer. An 
interesting incident was the reading of a letter 
from Hon. Seymour Straight of Hudson, O., 
written on his seventy-fifth birthday, in which 
he expressed his unflagging interest in the 
education of the colored people, to which his 
benefactions to this university have contrib- 
uted so much. The friends of the school re- 
joice also in the good name it is earning for 
its thorough instruction of the more than five 
hundred colored youth intrusted to its care. 
With the assistance of Rev. G. W. Moore of 
Nashville, Tenn., traveling missionary of the 
A. M. A., additional religious meetings are 
being held and quite a number are beginning 
the Christian life. 





Nothing saddens so deeply as unmerited 
degradation from which there seems to be no 
escape.—Balzac. 





THE advertisement of the New York Guaranty & 
Investment Company appears among the financial 
announcements of this issue. This company are 
offering for sale the preferred stock of Henry R. 
Worthington Co., manufacturers of steam pumps, 
and invite any one interested to investigate the 
company and will be glad to show the statement of 
appraisers and certificates of chartered accounts at 
their office. Large amounts of this stock have al- 
ready been taken by trustees of estates for perma- 
nent investment. 


LADIES’ boots, Oxford ties and slippers closing 
out at very low prices by T. E. Moseley & Co., 469 
Washington Street. 


Safe [nvestment 


For 50 Years. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS CORNERS ina 
large city where real estate continually increases in 
value, and increased rentals will add to the income 
from year to year. 

Surplus, $78,975. Cash capital paid in February Ist, 








Price of Stock to April 8th, 103 50-100 per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES, OF NAT’L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION) SAYS: 

“ Everything considered, I can assure you that, 
in my judgment, the NORTHERN INVESTMENT 
co. has shown great wisdom and foresight in the 
selection of its real estate in this city, and it seems 
to me almost impossible that its investments here 
should prove otherwise than safe and profitable.” 





For farther Particulars 
apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos.7 te 11 Advertiser Building, 
#46 Washington St., where Plans and Photo- 
Sraphs can be seen, to 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 





47th 
Annual Statement 


of th 


Connecticut 
Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 














Ratio of expenses of management to re- 


‘ 

COTPS TR TOT. oi. cca cc cdbanstiecseceviibeces 10.12 per cent. 
Policies in force Dec. .31, 1892, 65,557, Insur- 

SORTA)... oc copecanspeciudebececubhahse eek ibccc all #157 737,302.00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
EDWARD Il. BUNCE, Sec. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


GEORGE W. WILLIAMS, 


CENERAL ACENT, 
53 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, [1ASS. 





Of Hartford, Conn. 





NET ASSETS, January 1, 1892..........000+005 $58,207 ,794.88 
RECEIVED IN 1892. 
For Premiums............ 4,622,203.33 
For Interest and Rents.. 3,168,070.69 
Profit and Loss........... 4,642.71 
#87,884,916.73 
1966,002,711.61 


DISBURSED IN 1892. 

For claims by death 

and matured en- 

dowments......... #4,168,182.75 
Surplus returned to 


policy holders..... 1,223,598.14 
Lapsed and Surren- 
dered Policies..... 565,318.89 


TOTAL TO POLICY HOLDERS.. $5,957,099.78 


Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate and all 


aries, 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1292....... $59,037,395.74 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien............ $36,444,759.02 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds................ ° 38,282.50 
Premium Notes on Policies in force......... 1,454 ,376.04 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company — 6,791,381.01 
Cost of United States and other Bonds...... 12,581,677.18 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks.......... 385,960.25 
Ca ee TTS iiss sii ce cdc cdasigensetedecccesee 1,340,007.99 
Bills receivable. .........cccceeseceeeeeeeeerees 951.75 


$59,037,395.74 
ADD 





Interest due and accrued....... $947,536.91 
Rents accrued............+++-+++ 7,041.91 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over COSt........0.-060+- 603,136.07 
Net deferred premiums......... 166,439.26 
—— #1,724,154.15 
GRoss ASSETS, December 31, 1892.,.......... $60,761,549.89 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-insure 
all outstanding Policies, net, 
Company’s standard.......... $53,307 ,047.00 
All other liabilities.............. 1,027 ,573.01 
——~ $54,334,620.01 
SURPLUS by Company’s Standard........... $6,426,929.88 
SURPLUS by State Reports will exceed...... 7,000,000.00 


New York Guaranty 
& Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Offers for Sale at Par 


THE 7 PERCENT. CUMULATIVE 
PREFERRED STOCK OF 


Henry kK. Worthington, 
8 ‘the wal company of the world 

jin the business ofgmanufacturing | 
STEAM PUMPS AND PUMPINGSENGINES, 


& el 


Preferred, 20,000 Shares? 
IMef $100 each,{$2,000,000 


Common, 55,000 Shares 
“of $100 each, $5,500,000 


Statement of appraisers of high standing 
and certificate of chartered accountants are 
on file and copies can be seen at our office. 


These show Real Estate, Plant 
and Cash Assets (ALLOWING 
NOTHING FOR THE VERY 
VALUABLE PATENTS AND 
GOOD WILL) to be nearly double 
the entire issue of preferred stock 
and profits for three years past to 








have averaged $480,000 per an- 


num, the amount necessary to pay 
the dividend upon the preferred 
stock being $140,000. 

THE PREFERRED STOCK IS PRE- 
FERRED AS TO DIVIDENDS AND AS- 


SETS, IS FULL PAID AND NON-ASSES- 
SABLE. ; 


None of the common stock is offered for sale. 


There is no bonded or floating in- 
debtedness, and no mortgage can 


be placed on the property except by 
a vote of holders of 75 per cent. of 
the preferred stock, 


Temporary certificates will be issued by the New York 


Guaranty and Indemnity Company. 


Payments may be made 10 per cent. on application 


and balance in thirty days thereafter, or full payment 
may be made at once. 


Interest will be allowed at divi- 


dend rate from payment until May 1, after which regu- 
lar semi-annual! dividends will be paid. 

Application to list the stock at the New York Stock 
Exchange will be made prior to July Ist. 
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ALMOST BEYOND BELIEF 


Things Often Happen That 
We Can Scarcely Credit. 


This is One of Them and We Give It 
to the Readers of This Paper. 





It May Seem Remarkable, But We Know 
That It Is All True. 





A strange tale comes to us from Champlain, 
N. Y., where the principal in this absorbingly 
interesting account came very near not now 
being alive to tell the story. 

It would seem that a well-known resident 
of the town, Barney Wilson by name, fell ill. 
Now illness is a common thing, but not so that 
of Mr. Wilson, as he says himself, now that 
the danger is all over. 

“T cannot describe 
suffered. 

** It seemed to be at first mostly in my head. 
1 could not think easily; my head felt dull 
and strange, and I was tired and weak all over. 

“IT knew my nerves were weak and pros- 
trated; that I had dyspepsia terribly. Why, 
I could scarcely eat anything from one day to 
another. 

‘*Teould not sleep nights, and woke morn- 
ings feeling weak, tired and dragged out. It 
came near being my death stroke, I tell you, 
and we did not know what the end would be. 

‘Can you believe it, I lived and suffered 
like this for a whole year! 


an 
=~ \ye 
Ss AI 


how I felt or what I 











MR. BARNEY WILSON. 


** And then, when I had become about hope- 
less, I saw the advertisement of a medicine, 
Dr. Greene's Nervura blood and nerve remedy. 
I procured some from the druggist at once, 
and before I had taken two bottles I was so 
much better that I was astonished! 

**T continued its use and now I am feeling 
as well and sound as I ever was in my life. 
I can truly say that had it not been for Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy I 
should now be in my grave. 

“Thave recommended this wonderful rem- 
edy to all of my friends. IT cannot speak too 
highly of this great medicine, and I earnestly 
recommend it to all who are suffering from 
disease.’”’ 

Our readers would be foolish indeed if they 
do not follow Mr. Wilson’s advice, if they are 
sick or out of order, for it is a sure thing that 
this remarkable remedy cures. Besides it is 
purely vegetable and harmless. The great 
physician and specialist in nervous and chronic 
diseases, Dr. Greene of 34 Temple Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass., discovered it, and he and other 
physicians prescribe and recommend it. The 
doctor also can be consulted free of charge in 
regard to any case personally or by letter. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst, Second, 

Boston, Alliston, 
Berkeley Temple, 
Brighton, 
Highland, 

Bridgewater, 


Square, 

Brockton, First, 
Cambridgeport, Pilgrim, 
Dudley, 

Granby, 

Groton, Union, 
Haverhill, Union, 
Holbrook, 

Ludlow Center, 
Middleboro, Central, 
Millis, 

Milton, 


Central 


Monson, 

North Adams, 
North Brookfield, 
Ware, East, 
Weston, 
Whitman, 
Worcester, Hope. 


MAINE. 
Bangor, First. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Franconia, 

North Conway, 

Lee. 

VERMONT. 

Barre, 

Ludlow, 

Middletown Springs, 

West Brattleboro. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Glastonbury, 

Kensington, 

New Haven, Davenport, 
Ferry Street, 
Howard Avenue, 
Humphrey Street, 
Taylor, 

Northford, 

Plantsville, 

Southington, 

South Manchester, 

Trumbull, 

West Winsted, Second, 

Winchester Center, 

Winsted, First. 


NEW YORK. 
Lockport, East Avenue, 
First, 
Maine, 
Middletown 
New York, Trinity, 
Union Center, 
West Winfield. 
MARYLAND. 


FREE PEW OHUROHES. 


Since we printed in our issue of Dec. 29 a 
ist of free pew churches so many additions 
have been reported to us that it seems best to 
publish a revised and enlarged list: 


FLORIDA. 
Tampa, First. 
OHIO. 
Central Conference, about 
twenty, 
Cleveland, Franklin Ave., 
Hough Avenue, 
Pilgrim, 
Medina, 
Plymouth Conference, ex- 
cept Painesville. 


INDIANA. 


Indianapolis, Fellowship, 
Kokomo, First. 


ILLINOIS, 
Chicago, Grace, 
Coneord, Joy Prairie, 


Quincy, 
ockford, Second. 


MICHIGAN, 


Big Rapids, 

Saugatuck. 
WISCONSIN. 

De Pere, First, 

Delavan, 

Eau Claire, First, 

La Crosse, 

Sparta. 
MINNESOTA. 


Duluth, Pilgrim, 

Minneapolis, First, 
Pilgrim, 

Ortonville, 

Owatonna Conference, 
about eighteen, 

Zumbrota. 


1OWA. 
Creston, 
Grinnell, 
Ottumwa, 
Postville, 
Tabor. 
COLORADO. 


Denver, all the churches 
except the First. 


NEBRASKA. 
Beatrice. 
WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, First, 
Second. 


ARIZONA. 
Prescott. 
CALIFORNIA, 
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se 
Driving 
at the expense 
of the Body. 
While we drive 
the brain we 


must build up ‘ 


the body. Ex- 
ercise, pure air 
—foods that 
make healthy 
sleep—such are 


the Brain 





flesh—ref reshing 


methods. 


When 


loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 
quickest builder of all three is 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N Y. All druggists. 








‘“A HEALING WONDER.” 
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Powder 


For a Lady’s Toilet. 


Baltimore, First. Pasadena, First, 


TENNESSEE. Redlands, 
San Francisco, Olivet, 
Harriman, Pilgrim. Ventura. 


THE BEST USE OF SUNDAY. 


We need Sunday to cure us of our cyni- 
cism and our despair, and teach us a hope 
in men, a faith in men, an expectation and 
a promise for mankind. It is the day for 
the development of reverence and conscience 
and hopeand love. All things that tend for 
this are right for Sunday, and nothing else 
is. May Il read a Sunday newspaper? Cer- 
tainly, if that is the best literature you can 
tind to develop reverence and faith and hope 
and love; if that queer modern mélange of 
ball games and politics and horse races and 
theatrical criticisms and portraits of dancers 
and record of crimes and criminals, with a 
little literary criticism and occasionally a 
religiou® editorial thrown in to sanctify it 
—if that is the best thing you can find to 
help make you more reverent, more hope- 
ful, more full of faith, certainly read it. 
I do not tind it so myself. Emerson or 
Browning or Paul or David serves me a 
better purpose. If a look in the mirror 
which reflects to us every day of the week 
always the world, generally the flesh and 
frequently the devil fills you with a great 
ideal and a great enthusiasm to realize it in 
yourself, that is the picture you want; take 
it. Butit is not the picture for me.—Ly- 
man Abbott. 





THE complete transformation of the famous Ster- 
lingworth Inn, Lakewood, N. Y., into a Sanitarium 
is a notable one. Where formerly only those on 
pleasure bent sought recreation at this charming 
resort during the heated term a new class of visi- 
tors is rapidly filling the large and elegantly fur- 
nished Sterlingworth Inn and Sanitarium, although 
many of those who have enjoyed its hospitality for 
a summer are among those who are being benefited 
by rest and treatment beside the shores of beautiful 
Chautauqua Lake. 





It insures perfect complexion. 
It is the only powder that combines 
healing with the ordinary qualities 
of a face powder. It removes 
pimples, blackheads, oiliness and 
roughness of the skin. 

Emity Pacmer, Ashwillet, Ct, 
says: “I had skin eruption s0 
badly I could not attend entertain- 
ments. Coinfort Powder has com- 
pletely cured me.” 

ANNIE R. Cook, Lynn, Mass., 
says: “Completely removed 
pimples from my face.” 

Mrs. H. T. McBuet, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., says Comfcit Powder 
relieved her of pimples and black- 
heads. Nothing can equal it. 


ALL DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FAEE SAMPLE 
COMFORT POWDER CO.. Hartford. Conn. 


€. S. SYKES, SECRETARY 
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By, baldness, gray hair. and dandraff. 
Vy od. 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises 
DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
It is a new scientific invention which will restore ™ 
wearing. It is to the ear what the glasses are to theey® 








) E 
25 HAIR aA SKIN. 
7 vents 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St NY. 
HE AURAPHONE will surely help you if you 
hearing of any one not born deaf. When in the ear t® 
ar spectacle. Enclose “mp for particulars. 


PHER 
TH 
v0) An elegant dressing, 
Cures eruptions and diseases of 
Sen — 
ARE YOU DEAF! 
the 
invisible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort ® 
THE AURAPHONE CO., 607 Masonic Temple, Chicage, 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF WEALTH. 


W. T. Stead’s sketch in the February Re- 
view of Reviews of Jay Gould carries the writer 
naturally forward into a discussion of the 
uses of riches in general, and some of his 
trenchant utterances will bear quoting: 


It is, of course, an open question as to how 
far it is right and prope: for a man of im- 
mense wealth to perform his charities in 
such a way that no one knows that they are 
being performed. No doubtthe letter of the 
commandment might be pleaded in favor of 
the practice. But when the use of the wealth 
inevery other direction is open and above 
hoard to conceal its employment in chari- 
table and public service is practically to 
destroy the whole force of example. But 
when all that is admitted, even if we grant 
that Jay Gould used his fortune for the pur- 
poses of development and not for purposes 
of wrecking railroads, if we admit that he 
used his immense wealth for steadying and 
not for disturbing the market, if we admit 
that he frequently saved private friends 
from imminent catastrophe threatening ruin 
and that his personal beneticence was as 
great as Mr. Morosini claims, that does not 
answer the question whether Jay Gould as 
a millionaire has fulfilled the functions for 
which millionaires were created or were per- 
mitted to exist. ... 

But, after all, it is not so much by the di- 
rect abuse of the power which money gives 
that the millionaire of today will be weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. It is 
not so much the sins of commission as those 
of omission which lie piled at his door. The 
wealth of such men as Jay Gould is a scep- 
ter of power. The failure to exert that 
power in the promotion of the great causes 
which mark the progress of humanity is an 
offense which cannot be atoned for by any 
amount of the tithing of mint, anise and 
cumin. Private beneticence, even on the 
most lavish scale and conducted in the most 
secret way, can no more compensate for the 
failure to exert the authority and influence 
that a millionaire possesses in stemming the 
tide of vice, ignorance and savagery and in 
promoting the advent of a higher and no- 
bler life. The regular attendance at a par- 
ish church does not justify a monarch in 
allowing his frontier to lie open to the in- 
cursions of the foe. Of the millionaire, 
more than of other men, may it be said, “in 
getting and spending we lay waste our pow- 
ers,” but in the case of the millionaire it 
should be ‘getting and hoarding we lay 
waste our pewers.”’ It was computed that 
around the bier of Jay Gould were gathered 
some dozen men whose united fortunes 
amounted to one hundred millions sterling. 
What could not these men do if they were 
to band themselves together in a sacred 
league to make war upon all those things 
which they themselves would unanimously 
agree were evils afflicting mankind? .. . 

These great fortunes of seventy millions 
and one hundred millions and three hundred 
millions of doliars will come to be regarded 
as the storage service upon which mankind 
(draws in seasons of scarcity and drought. 
That is the use which society will make of 
its millionaires if millionaires do not antici- 
pate the inevitable by utilizing their mil- 
lions. Some people imagine that the prog- 
ress of democratic socialism will tend to 
discourage the accumulation of these huge 
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fortunes; it is more likely that Demos will | 


regard his millionaires as the cottager re- 
gards his bees. These useful insects spend 
the livelong summer day in collecting and 
hoarding up in their combs the golden plun- 
der of a thousand flowers, but when the au- 
tumn comes the bee wishes to take its rest 
and to enjoy the fruits of its summer toil. 
But the result does not altogether corre- 
spond with the expectations of the bee. A 
few more Jay Goulds and the autumn of the 
millionaires will be near at hand. 





THE advertising of Hood’s Sarsaparili 

. ‘ Sarsapariiia 18 always 
vithie the bounds of reason because’ it is true; it al- 
wm de! appeals to the sober, common sense of thinking 
f pie because it is true; and it is always fully substan- 


fated by indorsements’ whi 
ich in the financial world 
would be accepted without a moment’s hesitation. 


For a general 
mend Hood'c Pi faenlly cathartic, we confidently recom- 





Easy to Take 


and keep 
the system in 
Perfect Order. 


YER'S 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 
Dyspepsia. 
Every dose 


Effective 
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ei What Adamson’s Balsam Does. hs 


< It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more - 
x speedily, certsinly and thoroughly than 
any ovber medicive. 

\\ It spares mothers much 
< about thefr chiidren, an: 

.\) ones? lives. 

Ic cures all jung and throat diseases that 

aid. 














nful anxiety 
saves the little y 


















.\) _ can be reared by human 
It allevic.cs even the most desperate 
wv case: 9i pulmonary diseases, and affords 







to t’ e patient a last and only chance for 
xv res‘oration to health. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers 
v everywhere st 10c., 35c., and 75c. 
< The large bottles ave cheaper, 
§ \|) hold more in proportion. 
Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


Ask for 










Botanic Balsam, 


And take no other. 
Made by F. W. KInsMAN &00., Druggists. \ 










Does Your 
Baby Cry? 


Is it caused — Burning, Itching, 
Irritating, h, which is contin- 


ually breaking out? 
If You Use 







Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 


It will be prevented and cured. A Com- 
bination of pure Petroleum and Olive Oil. 
Can be used on the most delicate skin. 
Guaranteed to cure all skin diseases that 
can be reached by external application. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 
The Barney Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send % T'wo-vent Stamps for Samples. — 


~~ ADVICE FREE. 
La any person suffering from 


great suffering 
and inconvenience. I not! to sell, but for the 
sake of humanity will direct the afflicted to a sure and 
permanent cure. A J. H. KIBBY, Contracto 
and Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 
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SKIN TORTURES 


Whether itching, burning, bleeding, 
scaly, crusted, pimply or blotchy, 
whether of the skin, scalp or blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, hereditary, 
ulcerative or contagious, are now speed- 
ily, permanently and economically cured 
by the Cuticura Remedies when the 
best physicians and all other remedies 
fail. The almost miraculous cures daily 
effected by them prove this. No state- 
ment is made regarding them not war- 
ranted by the strongest evidence. They 
are absolutely pure and agreeable to the 
most refined and sensitive. They may 
be used on the youngest infant and most 
delicate invalid with gratifying and un- 
failing success. They have friends in 
every quarter of the civilized world, 
People in every walk of life believe in 
them, use them and recommend them. In 
a word, they are tle greatest skin cures, 
blood purifiers and humor remedies of 
modern times. Sale greater than the com- 
bined sales of all other blood and skin 
remedies. Sold throughout the world. 


Price: CUTICURA, 50c.; CUTICURA S@AP, 25e.; OUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, $1.00. 

Prepared by PoTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CoRPO- 
RATION, Boston. 

“All About the Skin, Scalp and Hair,” 4 pages, 100 
Diseases, mailed free. 





REY. JOHN ALDEN, 
One of New England's oldest and 
best known Clergymen, given up to 
die. SAVED at 86 years of age. 
His marvellous eure of In- 


y Khe » by 
' using the most Wonderful 
Remedy ever discovered. All 
ip ersons afflicted with Rheum- 
atism, Neuralgia, LaGrippe, 
4 Catarrh, Scrofula, Malaria, 
“ ») and kindred diseases, upon 
ersonal application, mail, 
express or otherwise, will be 
: Tee & written statement by him, cf his suffer- 
ingsandcure with directions in reference to obtaining this 
New Magic Panacea, which is curing thousands suffering 
from Rheumatism and all blood diseases. Address, Rev. 
John Alden, at his residence, 10 Dexter St., Providence, 
R. 1., or Headquarters, 170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


GRAIL PILI III 
ROOT, BARK ™ BLOSSOM 


Stomach, Liver, Eldney and 
m 















d' Limbs, Tired Su Nervous 
an mbes, 2ir 

ling, Low Vitality @uiekl as 
veges, ean and onstipasion, i ~ Nesenees, Dizsi- 


AG 
Sent by mail or at most 

QL box two months supply | { Sea. ry lend Be Well 

ROOT, BARK & BLOSSOM, Newark, N. J. 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence 6 tea by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in the Congregationalist. 
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APROPOS OF SETTLEMENT. 


Rev. E. Southworth, in the Rocky Mountain 
Congregationalist, gives this advice to would- 
be Western ministers which has, perhaps, ap- 
plication to a wider field as well: 


Let me assure any map, young or old, con- 
templating a ministry in this region that 
the supreme thing is to have a practically 
unbounded confidence in the moral life 
system of Jesus. Bring your childhood 
with you; manhood’s richest, simplest com- 
mon sense, with knowledge of human nature, 
will be called for. . Do not be afraid of 
higher criticism, nor join the foolish de- 
nunciation of it; thoughtful people will 
quickly settle into contempt for you, and 
with such your influence is gone forever. 
De not carry a Donnybrook club to strike at 
every phase of the future probation theory. 
Hold up the glorious opportunities of the 
present and you will be in no degree re- 
sponsible for the myriads of dead in China 
who never heard of Christ. Accept what 
approves itself in socialism; you are not 
obliged to know that prohibition is the only 
way to do effective work for temperance. 

.[ was unfortunate enough to possess this 
knowledge twenty-five years ago and of 
‘course I informed everybody just how to 
vote. I think a few good citizens survived 
the inundation of wisdom. Safe examples 
‘of abstinence, counsel along universally 
acknowledged lines of danger, will impart a 
living potency to your very person which no 
theoretical zeal can do. . . . Carry women’s 
tenderness in your feeling, manly cour- 
.age in your brain, childhood in your affec- 
tions and the patient joy of Jesus every- 
where and sunshine will fill all your trust. 
EE SE 


EDUCATION FOR THE SOUTH. 

The Transcript prints a letter to Rey. A. D. 
Mayo from Mr. H. C. Parsons, proprietor of 
‘the Natural Bridge resort in Virginia, a na- 
‘tive of Massachusetts who has lived in Vir- 
ginia since the war. He makes an earnest 
appeal for help to educate the people. The 
‘mass of the blacks, and a large proportion of 
‘the whites as well, are intellectually inert and 
hopeless. He says, ‘‘ The money given for the 
endowment of a single college would give 
hope to a hundred counties.”’ From a per- 
‘sonal visit a few years ago to the region of 
which he writes we are persuaded that his 
picture is a true one, with a single exception. 
There was, we believe, at the time of our 
‘visit, but one church within five miles of the 
‘Natural Bridge, and that was without a pas- 
tor and had for some time been unopened. 
The schoolhouses also, like the school teach- 
ing, were of the most primitive sort. Mr. Par- 
SONS Says: 

I have seen, now for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, 1 hopeless people trying to change 
(their condition. Tourists come from the 
North and visit our tobacco factories and 
the schools in the cities and listen to the 
singing and see the signs of comfort and 
improvement and report that the freedmen 
are working out their own deliverance, 
while for the fifteen hundred miles from 
the James to the Sabine, through plains and 
swamps, we know that a large part of the 
race is sinking toward barbarism. 

These tourists meet at our watering places 
the gentle representatives of our aristoc- 
racy, and sometimes they find them among 
authors and artists, and they do not dis- 
cover that not in the history of the world 
has a land-holding class been so utterly 
swept from their possessions. It is esti- 
miated that not one-tenth of our lands are 








Mr. - Augustus P. ‘Calder, the well- known florist of 38 
Boylston St., Boston, says: “ My family have used 


HAKKA CREAM 
HEAD COLDS 


ote bon og the past two years with the most gratify- 
ng resu 
‘ AKKA CREA M is ap effectual cure for Chron- 
ic Catarrh, Rose Cold, Influenza and Hay Fever, and 
opel by oy where all other means have failed. 

gists at 50 cents, or mailed on receipt of 
price x te SH & 
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held under the titles or the reversions of } 
1860. They ride through the great valley ae 
that reaches from Hagerstown to Chatta- : 
nooga, a thousand feet above the sea, with ” 
its walls threaded with ore and seamed with do 
coal, its limestone valleys, pure waters and the 
perfect climate, with here and there the is | 
smoke of a pioneer furnace and the build- mi: 
ings of a new town. They see churches col 
everywhere, for this is the most religious qu 
people in the world, and log schoolhouses, We 
but in that whole two thousand miles of 
distance, with two millions of people, there 
is not one public library or, with three ex- ns 
ceptions, a single industrial school. ‘ ‘ 
Opportunities may come, but none to the Short-Sighied on 
boys and girls who are passing today. The mA. , 
dominion of material and intellectual power the en who pl 
will yet rest upon this great mountain dis- doesn't use ar]. e 
trict, which lies athwart the continental bib ve ‘Ie é 
lines of trade and travel and feeds the fires ene , the woman who fails to pa 
and the rivers of one-third of the nation,} have herservants use Pearlinc, on 
but in what generation or in what century? ‘ ; ; 
Slow are the steps and late the suggestions She fails to see what is good He 
of a people fettered by inherited habit who for her; she fails to have what Tt 
reg press forward to their God-appointed is best for her. ae 
New England, by reason of its wealth, Without Pearline w ashing "h 
intellectual vigor and courage, remains the 
unchallenged leader of a nation. Once she and cleaning is drudgery and ve 
rose in her might and started the moral toil, and wear and tear, and os 
revolution that gathered, as it swept on si 
into a tidal wave, bore down “the impass- rub, tub, rub. : oa 
able barriers’’ and changed the civilization With it, there is no hard on 
of half a continent. In its appointed order : : 
a new duty and opportunity follows. If work, and ~_ harm te the = 
with one-hundredth part of the persistency| finest things; there is little or - 
and power then displayed she would give ' ‘ 
impulse to the slow conviction that is com- no rubbing. . ry 
ing upon the North that it has not fulfilled Use Pearline, and rest from r 
its duty in giving freedom and new forms : a 
of government and that the chapter of re- your labor; the rest of ye re 
construction is not yet closed, it might ap- labor—the hardest part—ts “ 
pear to us as the harbinger of a new era, in 
which the South, by every test of pride and done by Peartine. PYLE.N.Y, ati 
privilege, shall be undistinguished from the wos To - ju 
North. In all this region it would find un- 
expected co-operation. x a avast DO irre Metis ie WOM 
DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 18 shown in tal 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces m 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have Af 
trade mark label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. hi: 
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Ov eye-witness is better than ten hear-says. At 
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L ittle and often fills the purse. 3 
Diligence is the mistress of success, ‘i 
d 
Deere success and you shall command it. : 
U« not to-day what to-morrow may want. P- 
Spe superfluities to provide necessaries. Ww 
St Te never fears a rigid examination.” , ry 
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) GO LD DUS! 
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~ lh vale WASHING POWDER 
ge and thereby save Time, Strength and Money. 
a MADE ONLY BY 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
_ ———— 
A MAT'S A MAT 
so is a dress a dress but qualities vary—Why not a | 
the best when “it” 's cheapest. No mat wears like the 
man Flexible. 
HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, P& 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 308 State St., Chicags 
5l.and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. Catalogue and testime In 
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Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman.” 
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A PREDICAMENT. 


Missionaries in their preaching often find it 
hard to convey to pagan listeners the exact 
meaning of Scripture and are sometimes in 
doubt even as to whether it is best to declare 
the whole truth to unenlightened minds. This 
is the way in which Rev. Henry Richards, a 
missionary in the Congo region, acted when 
confronted with such an emergency. We 
quote from the Missionary Review of the 
World: 

When he came to the sixth chapter of 
Luke, thirtieth verse, a difficulty arose. 
The people were notorious beggars. They 
would ask for anything they saw that 
pleased their eye—his blanket, his knife, his 
plate—and when he would say he could not 
give the things to them they would reply, 
“You can get more.” Here, now, were the 
words of the gospel: ‘‘ Give to every man that 
asketh of thee.’ The missionary was greatly 
perplexed as to what to do with that verse. 
He let his helper in translation go away and 
went to his room to pray over the matter. 
The time for the daily service was drawing 
near. What should he do? Why not pass 
over that verse? But his conscience told 
1im that would not be honest dealing with 
che Scripture. Time for service came, but 
instead of advancing he went back to the 
beginning of the gospel, reviewing the 
earlier part. Thus he would gain time for 
fuller consideration of the text. .Still he 
could not find that it meant anything but 
just what it said. He consulted a commen- 
tary, and it said Jesus was giving general 
principles and that we must use common 
sense in interpreting His words. But this 
did not satisfy the missionary. If we are 
allowed to interpret one Scripture in this 
way why not others? Leaving the meaning 
to be decided by ‘‘ common sense”’ seemed a 
very unsafe course. 

After a fortnight of prayer and consider- 
ation he concluded that our Lord meant 
just what He said, and he went and read it 
to the people. He told them that this was 
a very high standard and it would probably 
take him a lifetime to live up to it, but he 
meant to live what he preached to them. 
After the address the natives began to ask 
him for things and he gave them what they 
wanted. He wondered whereunto this thing 
would grow, but he told the Lord he could 
not see any other meaning in His words. 
However, the people were evidently deeply 
impressed by his course. One day he over- 
heard one say: “I got this from the white 
man.” Then another said: ‘I am going to 
ask him for such a thing.’’ But a third 
said: “No; buy it if you want it.’ The 
leaven of grace was working in their hearts. 
After that they rarely ever asked him for 
anything. 

Ethics must either perfect themselves in 
religion or disintegrate themselves into He- 
donism.— Martineau. 








Boots, shoes and slippers for misses and children 
selling at great sacrifice by T. E. Moseley & Co., 469 
Washington Street. 





JAS. C. WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer. 
«AA West 284 St., New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for illustrated catalogue. 
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ROLLING PARTITIONS 
FOR DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 


In different kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 


AYER’S 
Hygienic COFFEE. 





A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 
Contains all the elements one’s system requires. 
. Prepared by M. 8S. A WER, of Boston, a 
Vegetarian for many years. 


PRICE 20 Cts. PER POUND. 


Directions—Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonful for two large cups. 

Follow the 


directions and you will use no 
other. LEADING GROCERS SE 


L IT. 


Send two 2-cent stamps for book on “ Diet Reform.” 


M.S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston, Mass. 





FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 


It does away with ll 
wrinkling at the seams, 
and insures a much better 
= 

There is but one best, 
and that is DR. WARNER'S 
CoRALINE Dress- STAY. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whaiebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mai), 25 cents. 
Sold by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros.,' 
359 Broadway, New York. 
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Richmond Stove Co.. Norwich, Conn. 


Yes, it's Pleasant to Hear the Satisfaction 


AERATED OXYGEN 


GIVES. TO ALL. ; 





Many a person,clean 
as to body, is filthy as 
tolungs. They never 


A ity 
SURPRISED 
baine their lungs with LUNGS | 


they suffer with Catarrh, Consumption, 
Nerve Waste, General Debility and other . 
diseases 

AERATED OXVGEN is the finest lung bath 
in existence. Sterilized air, medicated andcharged . 
heavily with Oxygen, nature’s great tonic and 
life builder. Lungs treated thus never fall prey 
to Consumption, Catarrh, or other throat 
and chest troubles. ; 

Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Office: 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
oT. 
Branch Warehouses, , 
87 John St., New York, and 1% 
Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 
nes, Pump Chain and Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, ¥Yard Hy 
drants, Street Washers, ete. 
WoRKS FOUNDED IN 1832. — 
Highest meda) awarded them. 
bythe Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876. 











Avoid Damp and Ohilly Rooms. 
““CARBONITE” coau. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 


Gi 


Housefurnishing, Stove and Plumbing Trade. 
SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL COw 
67 CORTLANDT STREET, N.Y. 


NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 


Burns Anywhere 


WITHOUT OHIMNEY, 


BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY 
STOVES, FOOT anp 
CARRIAGE WARMERS 
SOLD BY THE 











IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTIS-| 
ING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE 
FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 








PrattInst Library Byatea len 


The Congregationalist 








A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 

106 Wall St, N. Y. 


_ Jordan, Marsh — 
Black Dress Goods. 


Grand Opening of Spring & Stmmer 
High-Class Novelties. 


- ALSO — 


THIN BLACK DRESS GOODS 


After Months of careful preparation we 
are now enabled to present to our patrons 
and the public the most complete assort- 
ment of 


High-Class Novelties «4 Thin 
Black Dress Goods 


Ever exhibited by any house in America 
—a collection selected with especial care 
from the leading manufacturers of the 
world. 

Among the many rare, beautiful and ar- 
tistic designs, we make special mention of 
the following: 

Silk Gauzes, Satin Stripes, Plain and 
Embroidered Crepe de Chines, Muslins, 
Ribbon and Satin Stripe Grenadines, in 
various designs, figures and  brocaded 
effects. Also Wool, Silk and Wool Batiste, 
Nun’s Veiling, Glorias, Lansdowne Sublime, 
etc. 


JORDAN, MARSH & COMPANY. 
















If 
You Think 


any kind of a crop will do, then 
any kind of seeds will do; tut for 
best results you should plant 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 


Always the best, they are recognized as 
the standard everywhere. 
Ferry’s Seed Annual is the most 
important book of the kind pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to the 
planter. We send it free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, 
Mich. 



















HE EVERETT RAISIN 
SEEDER vier ces ae 
wife wants; child can use it; 
seeds a pound of eototns “7 gens than 
louainetes; guaranteed 
the work. By mail Ay 
address, lic. Agent sto any 
young or 0! 
EVERETT SPECIALTY Co., 





builders use only the best materials—lumoer, 

brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes into 
e es the construction of a veges Le mg ® employ 

only the best workmen an . 


wages; they get better prices for their work than their less Bh Pon competi- 
tors, and always get the best contracts; they paint their work with 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


manufactured by the ‘Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 
of the following standard brands: 


** ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) “KENTUCKY” (Louisville) 

** ARMSTRONG & gm tell " (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK " (Fittsburgh) 
** ATLANTIC " (New York ‘* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pitteburgh) ** MORLEY ”" (Cle eiand) 

** BRADLEY " (New York) **RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

** BROOKLYN " (New York) **SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** COLLIER "’ (St. Louis) ‘* SHIPMAN " ‘Chic: go) 
**CORNELL ”’ (Bufialo) ** SOUTHERN " (St. } cuis and Chi-ago) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) **ULSTFR " (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) ** UNION "' (New York) 

** JEWETT " (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
Colors. These colors are sold in small cans, each being sufficient to tint 
twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.’s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers 1n paints everywhere. 
If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us fora book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to co so 


NATIONAL LEAD co. 


¢ Rena dena rk. 











383 Wash. St., Boston, R. 24. 


Grand New Flowers, Vegetables a) ‘Fru 


King of Ornamenta! Plantsis the Weeping or Filifera Palm. Itis stately ai 
Pa It can be grown in 4 window a Sily as a Geranium, and isa Supeete 
lection of planta. It isof of a compact Wa ms 
read-like ents Binns the planta most odd and beautiful appearance ng 
like fines cultivation. rie, fee raised, asthe seeds germinate quickly and grow ~.. For 
onl e will postpaid, allot’ the following: 








ee 
F: 
He 











1 pkt. peacock colors of unrivaled 

1 pkt. DATURA sweet lily-like blossoms, 10 inches pure white. 

1 pkt. TREE its grow several feet high and bear many enormous 

1 pkt. VERBENA PRIZE lovely large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragrant. 

1 pkt, TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented. A unique novelty. 

3 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties. 

1 Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, wap eccsete hemmed 

1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bloomer; large blossoms of exquisite beau 

1 Bulb CINNAMON VINE, fine climber, wed pow a BRONZE BLUE, 

166 and 7 Magnificent Large Co d Plates. All the abeve for ont 

itpal ese rare bulbs and seeds (worth key wil all flower this season, a aay Oe for 
Soars only, to introduce our superior stock. Get your a ei peore to send with you, amit we om send four 
7) llections for $1. rder at once, as th © may not appear 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
80 GLADIOLUS, all sorts, mixed and the finest an 


6 LOVELY TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs, 2 Tall Double, 2 Dwarf Pearl and 2 New Variegated........... 300 
3 AMARYLLIS, all elegant warietios of greal beauty...-....---+..--+cesevescesceccencesecessccees 300 
2 MEXICAN PRIMROSES, different cclor, selegant new perpetual blooming plants of rare beauty. .------ 300 
6 GRAND FLOWERING CACTUS, 5 sorts named, including Night-Blooming Oereus.-........-.-+0-.---- 308 


CHRYSANTHEMUME, new giant flowered, incl 
~*~ only os1. 50 we rile mail all the above six collectons. And to every order 
aid gratis one LITTLE GEM CALLA, a lovely little sort growing only 
41 aie n height, and blooming al! the time. 


OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE Vicerinte si ha og PANTS and 


s the most beautiful and complete ever issued s, hundreds of Elegant 
Engravings, St ple es bet 7. ah Coversand 7 beautiful large Colored ates. We offer the finest 
standard ~+y? ha iy in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs = Pianta of all kinds and rare 
new no reat collection of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aquatic Plants, Chrysanthe 
mums, New Camaune So ate. Also a large list Of the finest roses at10cents each. Don’t miss ou os 
Japanese Wineberry, "Trailing eon Fuchsia, Yellow and Little Gem Callas, and lastly GLADIOLUS 
Cc rey the greatest floral novelty of this generation. Flowers 7inches across, spikes of os uver 
two feetin length, colors the most beautiful and novel, surpassing orchids. This MAGNIFICENT 
CATALOGUE will be sent free to all whe order anything here offered. Otherwise send 20¢ 
forit. Itis toocostly to be sent free except to those who order omethin We Mage get ” 
subscetnore for om See peosetel ant po ar ops | Eager, | ager MAYFLO WER, r yea 
pages and two elegant colored p th. Great Reabeas. Sample copy yy free. ‘Address 


~ JOH LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N.Y. 


orders anything from this be pet regs = fe entitled te our inting of 
or Aprons His Ohi Lwal fre Sree, if they send rf cents to pay postage. Size, 16x33 i in ~ bowing 
several spikes of bloom. It is well worth a dollar as it ist the finest thing ever Sunbaeel te floral on. . 


16 February tggg 



















